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We resume, with great pleasure, 
M. de Kock’s sketches of the popular 
customs and habits of the French 
metropolis. Every body who has 
resided there, for however short a 
period, must have observed the little 
sheds in which those industrious 
artists, who are the amanuenses of 
the lower orders of the people, ply 
their trade. It seems that the accom- 
plishments of writing are by no 
means sO common in France as with 
us. In England there is not a foot- 
boy who cannot scrawl, nor a house- 
maid who does not keep up a corres- 
pondence with her friends, male or 
female. In France they are more 
busily, ifnot better, employed; and 
transfer all their epistolary cares to 
the management of some _ gifted 
scribe, whose ready pen is always at 
their service, and who, for a few 
sous, will express all the feelings of 
their hearts in such French, as, if not 
of the purest sort, is, at least, quite 
good enough for the purpose. These 
worthy persons call themselves, appo- 
sitely enough, ‘ Public Writers,’ and 
s) well is this appellation understood, 
that there is no danger of their being 
mistaken for the authors of the poli- 
tical essays which, in France, as 
well as in England, load the news- 
papers. This 1s a convenience which 
our language does not possess ; and 
the want of which, sometimes, leads 
into mistakes. A public writer in 
England means a very different thing 
from the writer of letters for persons 
who cannot write for themselves ; 
but the name applies, in point of 
sense, as well to one as to the other. 
During the contests to which the 
disputed election of the celebrated 
John Wilkes gave rise, a ragged 
rogue, who had been observed to be 
very busy in mauling the friends of 
the ministerial candidate as often as 
they came in his way, and of contri- 
buting very industriously to the 
noise and confusion which abounded, 


was, in an unlucky moment, laid 
February, 1826 


hold of by the peace officers. He 
was immediately conveyed before a 
magistrate, and stood there in all the 
pride of his patriotic rags and filth, 
while his manifold crimes were detail- 
ed. When the long account was 
ended, the magistrate asked him what 
he was. 

‘lama public writer, your honour,’ 
he replied. 

‘Pray, for what newspaper do you 
write ?’ asked his honour, quite asto- 
nished at seeing a man who announc- 
ed himself by so pompous a title in 
the decayed condition of the culprit 
before him. 

‘For no newspaper at all,’ replied 
the patriot. 

‘Then how do you mean that you 
are a public writer ?’ | 

‘Because, your honour,’ said he, 
‘I writes upon the doors of the hack- 
ney coaches, and on all the dead 
walls, ** Wilkes and Liberty !”’’ 

The public writer of Paris is a more 
respectable and a more useful mem- 
ber of the community to which he 
belongs ; and, as he is described by 
M. de Kock, he becomes an amusing 
personage. 

L’ ECRIVAIN PUBLIC. 

Do you perceive that little wooden 
hut which is pushed about on wheels, 
by which contrivance the proprictor 
is enabled to change the place of his 
abode at will? In the morning he 
may honour the Chaussée d’Antin with 
his presence, and in the afternoon 
may exercise his occupation in the 
Marais. ‘To-day he may be at one 
end of the town, and to-morrow at 
the very opposite extremity. In that 
ambulatory dwelling place is lodged 
the Beranger of the fauxbourgs, the 
Sevigné of milliners’ girls, the Cicero 
of cook maids, the Plutarch of nur- 
sery maids, and the Vadé of house- 
maids. His real name is Plume, and 
his profession that of a publie writer. 
He lives upon the labours of his pen: 
sometimes he dines upon a petition, 
and breakfasts upon an assiynation: 

M 
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occasionally the letter of a young 
soldier to his relations in the country 
provides him with an exhilarating 
dram, and the reproaches of a desert- 
ed fair one to her perfidious lover pay 
for his coffee or his supper. 

M. Plume enjoys a_ considerable 
reputation ; and if he does not write 
impromptu verses, he is a great 
hand at a prose composition. A crowd 
is often about the door of his little 
box, which is not capable of holding 
more than two persons at a time, an 
of these one must stand. This, how- 
ever, does not prevent M. Plume, 
with the politeness which ought 
always to characterise members of a 
liberal profession, to beg his clients 
‘to be seated !’ 

A young girl enters with a myste- 
rious air, but at the same time witha 
look of delight in her features.— 
‘Pray, M. Plume,’ she says, ‘ write 
ine a pretty little note, and tell bim 
that I will be at eight o’clock this 
evening opposite the Fountain of the 
Innocents.’ 

‘Il understand you,’ replies the 
secretary, with a knowing kind of a 
smile; ‘1 know exactly what it is 
that you mean: something sentimen- 
tal and tender, eh ?’ 

‘Oh dear, yes, let it be as pretty 
and as kind as ever you can eae it.’ 

‘Well, and what price do you in- 
tend to go to?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind the money, pro- 
vided only the letter is a genteel one. 
—I will give six sous.’ 

‘Six sous! ah, well, l can dress 
you up something very tender for 
that price. Can you sign your own 
name ?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

The writer chuckled at this, and 
mutters as he writes, ‘ Ah, these 
ure the customers for me; those 
who can neither read nor write— 
they help my trade better than any 
others ; and may the devil fly away 
with all the schools for mutual in- 
struction.’ 

M. Plume having finished his letter, 
folds, and asks if he shall put an 
address upon it. 


‘Put only to M. Jules—that’s 
enough,’ 


_ * What an odd name—* M. Jules 
That's enough,” ’ 


‘Ah, M. Plume, you know what | 





mean—write only M. Jules, and I 
will leave the letter at his lodgings.’ 

The girl takes her precious note 
from his hand, pays him the six sous, 
and hurries off with a light step! 
How quickly young folks move in 
the pursuit of happiness! 

No sooner is she gone, than a raw 
looking lad, who has not been more 
than two months in Paris, and who 
has the roughnes: of the country yet 
hanging about him, enters M.Plume’s 
bureau. He has been taken as ser- 
vant to a famous female dancer at the 
opera, and is already dignified by the 
appellation of a footman. 

‘Sir,’ he says, approaching the 
secretary, ‘I want you to write a 
letter for me to my mother, and tell 
her that I am in want of another 
shirt and some stockings; and say, if 
you please, that my father must send 
me twenty francs, but without her 
knowing any thing about it—and put 
in it, that I hope they are both well. 
—Ah, besides,—I have no pocket 
handkerchief ;—and don’t forget my 
respects to my uncle, and to my 
cousin Jeannette,—and say that the 
pair of gaiters which [ had are worn 
out ;—and ask how my aunt’s cough 
is. ‘There are ten sous, and put 
down all that [ have told you.’ 

M. Plume takes the money, and 
draws up, as well as he can, a letter 
containing all the wants and inquiries 
of his client, while the latter is busy 
in recollecting additional ones. —‘ Oh, 
but | want a waisteoat too; and tell 
them I have got into a good service, 
only that my mistress has not paid 
me any wages yet ;—and remember 
me to neighbour Riflard;—and tell 
my father that [am always his dutiful 
son,’ 

As this lad is going off to the gene- 
ral post-olice, a cook enters in a 
furious rage. In her hand she holds 
a pigeon only half plucked, and the 
fires of indignation burn in her eyes. 

‘Sir,’ she cries, throwing at the 
sume time thirty sous upon his desk ; 
for when a woman is in a real passion 
she does not care for money,—‘ write 
me a letter directly to the monster— 
the perfidious base villain,—and be 
sure you do it with the blackest ink 
you have.—The traitor—I saw him 
pass, walking arm-in-arm with Jose- 
phine. Tell him that I have done 
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with him for ever—never shall he 
have another drop of soup—no more 
dinners—no more lunches of mine.—- 
He shall eat his own fingers first, he 
shall ;—I’1l make him know that I am 
not a person to be treated in this 
manner.’ 

‘There,’ says M. Plume, after a 
short interval, during the whole of 
which the angry cook was disburthen- 
ing her soul of the indignation which 
filled it, in reproaches of the bitterest 
kind; ‘there is a letter, so angry 
and bitter that it will make him shed 
tears of blood. And, indeed, the 
thirty sous had inspired M. Plume 
with an extraordinary force and fire. 

‘Thank you,’ said the angry fair ; 
‘I'll send it by my sister.’ 

She slides away; and M. Plume 
having made a pretty good morning’s 
work, shuts up his shop and goes to 
his dinner. He rubs his hands, and 
says with a satisfied look as he walks 
along, ‘all goes well—the passions 
of mankind must always subsist ; 
therefore there will always be letters 
to write. I will, therefore, as in 
gratitude I ought, drink to hearts of 
feeling, and to the abolition of all 
schools of mutual instruction.’ 


In another little sketch, called ‘The 
Midwife’s Spectacles,’ the author 
tells a ridiculous story in an amusing 
manner. 

‘ My neighbour Roch,’ he says, ‘ 1s 
a worthy man, and very fond of his 
children. This was a feeling which 
formerly was common enough ; but 
now that so many people like their 
cats, dogs, monkeys, and parrots 
better than their own offspring, it 
may be reckoned amongst a man’s 
good qualities. My neighbour’s wife, 
who is as poorer b @ person as himn- 
self, had brought him four very 
pretty daughters; and after this it 
will not appear unreasonable, if he 
wished to be the father of a boy. 

‘My neighbour’s wife had given 
promise to increase his family, and 
she flattered herself that upon this 
occasion she should present her 
spouse with an heir. It may there- 
fore be imagined that this good cou- 
ple waited with some anxiety for the 
moment which was to decide their 
expectations. It was Madame Roch, 
however, who felt the most on this 





occasion. My old friend Roch, who 
is a man of very calm temper, al- 
though he was by no means indiffe- 
rent to the subject, neither lost his 
appetite nor his em and even the 
expected arrival of his heir did not 
Eerens him from going to bed at 
is usual hour. Inthe middle of the 
night the event took place, and so 
sudden was it that the accoucheur 
not being at hand, the immediate 
assistance of an old midwife was 
sought. The good old soul who, 
for ought ' know, might have been 
as skilful in her profession as the 
whole college of surgeons, and who 
was infinitely more careful and assidu- 
ous, hurried tv the poor lady’s cham- 
ber; and not being able, in her ex- 
treme hurry, to find her own spec- 
tacles, borrowed those of an old 
gossiping tailor who lived in the same 
Louse. 

*M. Roch in the mean time was 
enjoying a sound sleep, while his 
wife gave birth to a child which the 
midwife, as she swaddled it, announ- 
ced to be—*‘ a fine boy.’’ The female 
friend who was with Madame Roch 
hurried away to my neighbour’s bed- 
side with the glad tidings, and shook 
him soundly.—‘*What is the mattér?” 
asked M. Roch, rubbing his eyes. 

‘** Your wife is safely in bed ;—come 
and see the fine boy with which she 
has presented you.”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said M. Roch, not 
half awake, “‘I will come directly.” 

The friend quitted the chamber, 
and M. Roch turned round in bed, 
fell asleep again, and dreamed of his 
new happiness. 

In the mean time the sick lady was 
still in pain; and it appeared that she 
was likely again to become a mother. 
In short, a few minutes afterwards 
she was delivered of another child, 
the care of which immediately fell 
upon her friend. “It isa beautiful 
little girl,” cried she as she wrapped 
up the little stranger; and having 
finished her task, she again repaired 
to the chamber of the snoringM.Roch, 
whom she again roused from his 
slumbers. ‘‘ Come, come, M. Roch, 
come and see your sweet little daugh- 
ter.” 

“Qh, yes,” said M. Roch, raising 
himself in his bed, “I recollect— 
but I thought it was a boy.” 
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«Come along and see for yourself ; 
don’t stay dreaming there,”’ said the 
friend; and she hastily returned to 
Madame Roch. 

My neighbour was a little confused, 
as well at the news he had heard, as 
of being awoke from his sleep ; and 
while he was trying to separate in his 
mind the idea of a daughter from that 
of ason—he fell asleep again: but 
his rest was again to be disturbed. 
Madame Roch had not yet finished, 
und soon afterwards she brought forth 
a third child, which the midwife said, 
was ‘‘a magnificent boy.”’ 

‘The oflicious friend was quite 
angry at M. Roch’s delay and appa- 
rent indifference, and she awoke him 
once more.— For shame of yourself, 
you lazy person,” she cried ; ‘* come 
and thank your wife.” 

‘TI beg your pardon, I am coming 
directly.—It is all over at last, and a 
fine boy. J can’t understand all this 
—first you tell me it is a girl—then a 
boy; so that I don’t know what is 
what.” 

“Well, get up then, and come and 
see.” 

‘At length my neighbour did get 
up, and repaired to his wife’s cham- 
ber, where he saw three new-born 
infants Jaid out in due form and 
order. He was thunderstruck at first 
when they explained to him, that he 
had two sons and a daughter; and 
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when at length he clearly understood 
it, he was not a little proud. 

‘By day-break all the neighbour- 
hood had heard the news. Friends 
and neighbours flocked to congratu- 
late him ; and before he had finished 
his breakfast, he had made up his mind 
that one of his sons should be chris- 
tened Achilles, and the other Cesar. 

‘The accoucheur also arrived, some- 
what too late indeed for the principle 
object of his visit, butat the father’s 
request he proceeded to examine the 
infants, tosee if they were well shaped 
and so forth. They were undressed 
and every body was struggling who 
should kiss them first, when, to the 
surprise of the bystanders, it was 
found that Madame Roch’s three chil- 
dren were all of them——girls ! 

“Three daughters,” cried my 
neighbour, in astonishment, why, you 
told me that two of them were boys. 
What does all this mean ?—has it been 
done to make a fool of me?” 

“Upon my honour,” said the old 
woman, ‘I don’t know how it could 
come to pass, but lam sure that when 
| looked at them they were all 

‘Without finishing her sentence, 
she again put the tailor’s spectactes 
on her nose. 

“What is this?’ she cried ; and 
taking them off to examine them 
more closely, she found——there were 
no glasses in them.’ 








ON THE CHARACTER OF 


‘ Il est plus aise de peindre des Ogres et 
nature, que de la suivre.’ 

How seldom has the character of 
the [rish peasant been truly and faith- 
fully exlubited? How seldom pour- 
trayed with the intention of present- 
ing to the stranger a vivid living pic- 
ture of a really existing substance, 
instead of a ridiculous caricature of 
a truly humorous original ?—In the 
tales of many popular authors we be- 
hold the /rashman regularly marshall- 
ed in the van of the dramatic person- 
ages under the unenviable figure of a 
laughing-stock to keep the reader in 
yood humour; a mere unconscious 
ainbulating joke, and a whimsical 
personification of bull and blunder. 
We laugh, indeed, till our sides ache 
at the rich fancies of the extravagant 
M’Rory, but in him Lady Morgan 





THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 


des Géans, que des Heros, et d’outrer la 
VOLTAIRE, 


has depicted the very u/tra of Erinism. 
Such characters an amateur in that 
way may not unfrequently meet with, 
but they will be 
‘ Rari nantes in gurgite vasto.’ 

He may sometimes come upon an 
extraordinary, fantastic, figurative 
‘animal’ of the kind in the spring 
time of the year, * slaning’ mossy 
turf on the purple mountain-side, 
(that prolific mother of Irish waggery) 
one who delights in the elastic liberty 
of the hill, whose wit the air of the 
mountain, and the breeze of the bog 
quicken and animate, whose joke is 
the very quintessence of double-dis- 
tilled humour and cajolery, and who 
carries for his motto ‘ Free and Asv.’ 
In those two short words you have 
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him depicted to the life, and better 
executed, than were volumes devoted 
tothe purpose. He is ‘ free and asy’ 
in his speech, ‘ free and asy’ in his 
ait, and ‘free and asy’ in his gar- 
ments, particularly, in his fashion of 
wearing a large grey coat and cor- 
duroy breeches. He is ‘ free and asy’ 
in fact in all matters; when awake 
or when asleep, when drunk or when 
sober, when idle or when at work. 
No hero of chivalry ever bore so de- 
scriptive a text emblazoned on his 
arms. No immortal of modern days 
under the figure of worshipfal Lord 
Mayor, or renowned city-knight, was 
ever so happy in his choice of a phrase 
to enwreath his virgin shield. 

Such rich and picturesque charac- 
ters, from the store-house of whose 
brains the true wit of nature flows as 
readily as the artificial wit of society 
does from the tongue of my Lord 
Norbury, are to be found in no 
very scanty numbers, torturing the 
‘ green fields” of south, east, and west. 
Very different, however, are the por- 
traits of Paddy, that are in general 
circulation; as they are most woe- 
fully deficient in the most forward 
and striking features of his counte- 
nance. Qn one trait alone do these 
daubers rest their credit for an entire 
likeness, viz. verbal absurdity. Omit- 
ting his admirable shrewdness, his 
tact, his spirit, generosity, hospitality, 
and good nature, his ‘ mother wit,’ 
and his really clear and vivid under- 
standing. 

It is not, therefore, much to be 
wondered at, that those who live re- 
mote from and unacquainted with 
the Irish, should judge them from 
such sources only as they may hap- 
pen to meet with in noyels of the 
above-mentioned description, the in- 
tention of whose authors may possi- 
bly be, upon the whole, friendly, or 
at the worst indifferent, and whose 
design may be rather to amuse the 
reader than to injure the original, 
which they, in fact, do by giving a 
false portraiture of him; for a false 
one is as injurious to him as a true 
one would be advantageous; and 
we have slight hesitation in saying, 
that no other nation would endure the 
laying open and inspection of its cha- 
racter with so much ease as the Irish. 
The more it is drawn into day-light 





the more will it command admiration, 
and it will only —e dark while it 
is enveloped in the dark. Truly, it 
is a matter of wonder how well the 
endeavours of those whose interest 
it is to keep it so, have hitherto suc- 
ceeded, for there is a tribe 

‘ Who live but to malign, and by malign- 

ing live :’ 

and hardly is their bread earned! In 
the first place, they must, and they do, 
‘as much as in them hies,’ disclaim 
the country of their births, and they 
cannot lay any claim of the kind on 
England, where they were neither 
born nor bred. ‘They are, therefore, 
without a country; that which all 
others so naturally deplore as a mis- 
fortune, and the laws themselves 
consider as a punishment the heaviest 
next to death itself. Who would 
willingly be without a country —to 
defend against her enemies, to assist 
in rendering great and happy, and to 
exult with upon her treslceh. glory, 
and prosperity ? 

Let the glassy eye of the man who 
has plundered the public, and gotten 
rich upon the ruins of the land, but 
fall upon these last few lines, and the 
hardened corner of a pitiful smile 
will soon evince the contempt he feels 
at the ignorance of the world thus 
displayed by any one who, in this 
‘age of bronze,’ can be so ‘ green’ as 
actually to declare his belief in the 
very existence of such exploded yir- 
tues as patriotism, honesty, and disin- 
terestedness! Be it so: ‘ verily he has 
his reward.’ 

But if the Irish novelist take but 
little pains to give a favourable like- 
ness of his humble countryman, very 
different has been the conduct of the 
Scotch writer on the characteristic 
features of his. The wily Caledonian 
ever presents the peasant of his 
country with his best leg foremost, 
Even a Lowlander will not depreciate 
a Highlander in print; for though 
he set him down as demi-savage 
compared with himself or lowland 
wrethin, yet he ranks him as far, far 
superior to the remainder of the 
world. 

This proneness of Irish writers to 
caricature is, at length, however, 
giving way to a better taste for true 
portrait. A few books have latel 
been published, in which the Iris 
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easant is allowed to ‘ spake for him- 
self,’ like his own potatoes.* ‘ Raal 
Irish’ is now, for the first time, pro- 
perly introduced to the laughter and 
wit-loving reader, and amongst the 
very best medium is one entitled 
«Tales of the O’Hara Family,’ which 
probably most of the readers of the 
‘Dublin and London’ have already 

erused with interest and pleasure. 
There Patrick is let to ‘ spake for 
himseif;’ every syllable seems to flow 
from his own lips, nor is the picture 
spoilt or overwrought by any addi- 
tion, subtraction, interpolation, or 
fancy of the author’s own. There is 
no bungling attempts at bungling ; 
no hide-and-go-seek after bulls ; or 
struggling and straining for blunders. 
The fact is, Paddy cannot be im- 
proved upon, and the writer who 
copies him most accurately will be 
surest of giving satisfaction to his 
reader. 

We are ready to confess that a ge- 
nuine Pat is the delight of our hearts ; 
we glory in his figurative speech, and 
would at any time humbie ourselves 
to the level of the lowliest moun- 
taineer for one half hour of his cou- 
versation. It always is, to us, ‘ as 
good as a breakfast,’ as he would 
himself express it. For, who so hu- 
morous, so witty, or so eloquent? So 
profound a dissembler, or so irresist- 
able a flatterer? His 1s a comicality 
of expression incomparable. His 
curious mixture of Irish and English, 
and his very departures from gram- 
mer add but to the raciness of his 
discourse. He ‘ murdhers the king’s 
English ;’? but ajury—aye, an Orange 
jury, had they one scentella of hu- 
mour amongst them, would acquit 
him of the crime in consideration of 
the cause, véz. the insufficiency of 
‘plain English’ to give adequate ex- 
yression to his fanciful varieties. 

‘hey might bring in a verdict of 
‘ word-slaughter,’ but accompanied 
and softened by a humane recom- 
mendation to mercy, as the offence 
was not committed through ‘ malice 
prepense.’ In the northern parts of 
the island, the settlement and incor- 


poration of the Scotch have mate- 
rially dulled the lustre of his genius. 
He is there of a more calculating and 
plodding disposition; his cottage is 
perhaps in appearance more comfort- 
able, but his heart is not half so light 
as the heart of the man of Munster 
orConnaught, where Pat still flourishes 
in his native exuberance. He is there, 
perhaps, more fitted for all the dull 

urposes of domestic life, but so un- 
interesting and sodden, that one could 
not write ten lines on his drowsy 
character. 

There are two or three calumnies, 
which have obtained universal belief, 
less from the industry of the circula- 
tors, than from the lack of contra- 
diction, poor Paddy having hitherto 
had but few champions to take up 
the gauntlet in his behalf; vz. his 
excessive drunkenness, idleness and 
dirt. 

And, first, he is not more given to 
drinking than an Englishman or 
Scotchman of the same rank; nor is 
there in Aes excesses of that kind the 
same beastly sensuality to be ob- 
served as there is in those of his 
neighbour debauchee of Britain. The 
English boor sits down and swallows 
a gallon of ale, which stupifies his 
faculties, and leaves him listless, pon- 
derous, and disinclined for motion. 
Iie snores in a corner, and unnoticed 
digests his beer and bacon. Paddy 
tosses off anaggin of whisky, which 
flies to his sensitive brain, and excites 
him to all manner of comical gestures 
and fantasies. He sings, he dances, 
he shouts, and makes all the noise 
possible, every one exclaiming, ‘ Oh! 
hehold that drunken wretch of an 
/risnman ;’ quite forgetting the Eng- 
“ishman that lies torpified within. 
‘Tis thus Paddy draws all eyes on 
himvelf and his folly. 

The accusation of dirt cannot in- 
deed be contradicted. His poverty 
(for which the causes are palpable 
enough,) is the sole parent of his 
uncleanly habits; but why should 
the Irishman alone be held up to de- 
rision On this account, wkile dirt a 
thousand degrees more disgusting 


* A certain illustrious person had once some potatoes thrown at him in one of the 


London parks. The worthy magistrate, who 
that their attention should be entirely devoted to the discover 


‘ sat on the case,’ reminded his colleagues, 
y of the person or persons 


unknown, guilty of the traitorous act. ‘ For,’ added he, (pointing to the guilty roots) 
‘ gentlemen, the potatoes speak for themselves.’ 
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passes unheeded by others. Might 

he not justly exclaim with Juvenal, 

‘Semper ego auditor tantum ? nunquamne 
reponam, 

Vexatus toties rauci Theseide Codri ?’ 


In Scotland, this very year I saw in 
the space of a week more nauseous 
and disgusting filth than 1 ever re- 
member to have had the pleasure of 
encountering before. O Cloacina! 
what offspring of thine can vie for 
turning the stomach of man witha 
greasy Scotch bonnet, or a greasicr 
Scotch plaid? Every one has heared 
of, and many a one has had cause to 
remember,the delightful and facetious 
practice (not yet wholly discontinued 
either) of the Caledonian damosel, 
how at a certain hour she grasps a 
certain utensil, and from the fifteen- 
story window 
‘Turns its golden lining on the night.’ 

‘ What is the difference,’ asked a 
friend of mine, ‘ between Irish dirt 
and Seoteh dirt ?’—* Irish dirt,’ he 
was answered, ‘is dirt of itself, but 
Scotch dirt is dirty dirt.’ If the un- 
imaginative reader should be here 
puzzled for a meaning, we must needs 
describe: vz. Irish dirt is the essence 
of mud, dunghill, bogstuff, &c.; but 
Scotch dirt is the colleeted filth of 
No, no, good unimaginative 
reader, we really cannot explain; thou 
must fill up the gap as thou canst; 
we have too much regard for our own 
feelings; a qualm in the stomach 1s 
a thing we have a particular horror 
of. The ‘ land of the mountain and 
the flood’ is also mightily famed for 
a certain diminutive race of cattle, 
which in so northerly and unpropi- 
tious a clime nothing but dirt of the 
most antiquated standing could en- 
gender and foster. Some one once 
discovered one of these ‘ petits ani- 
mals’ perambulating the sleeve of 
Curran’s coat, and pleasantly demand- 
ed, in the words of Virgil, 

‘Dic mihi, Dameta, cujum pecus?—an 

Melibzei?? 

‘Non,’ replied the wit, cooly brushing 
off the intrusive insect 





, 
‘ Non, verum Eyanis; nuper mihi tradidit 
Evan.’ 


The well-known barrister of that 


name (one of Curran’s best friends 
and most frequent butts) standing 
close beside him. In this respect 
there may be found many a Curran 
and Egan at any time surrounding the 
tribunals of the ‘modern Athens.’ 

In refutation of idleness we shall 
‘just ax a question,’ according with 
the rules of Irish logic. What other 
nation under the sun exists there, 
Whose sons would endure periodically 
to leave their families and their homes 
to travel two or three hundred miles 
of sea and land in search of that em- 
ployment which they cannot find at 
home? Often have I overtaken hun- 
dreds of my poor countrymen toiling 
barefoot through the highway dust 
under a broiling summer sun for the 
hay-making and harvest in England ; 
and often have I beheld the haggard 
faces of the same, returning late in the 
year with the little profits which, by 
the sweat of their brows, they had 
gathered in another land, of earning 
which their own country had hitherto 
denied them the opportunity. On 
such occasions, in the eye of what 
lover of his country weuld not the 
momentary tear have stood? The 
momentary tear—for would he not 
dash it aside, as he swore never to 
desert their cause? 

‘Every dog has his day,’ and this, 
above all periods that have appeared 
during the last six hundred years, 
this is Ireland’s day. Now isthe time 
for clearing away (never again to set- 
tle there), every deceitful and fantas- 
tic mist, as well as every noxious 
vapour, that clouds or distorts her 
landscape. If her patriotic sons have 
failed in procuring for her the wished- 
for emancipation and equalization ; 
they have, atleast, accomplished what 
may perhaps serve her as effectually ; 
they have engaged the attentive ears 
of Europe. The eye of the world is 
at this moment fixed on the Emerald 
of the ocean! May that gaze be lon 
and steady, and may the object yield 
the spectators that agreeable sensa- 
tion which issues, as Sir William 
Jones tel!s us, 

‘From the mild Emerald’s sight-refreshing 


beam !’ 
R. 
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LEE OF THE HAUNTED HOLLOW. 

° ° I nap passed slowly 
through the thick groves of the 
Daphne ; the gloomy pile of build- 
ings called the Iron Forge lay to my 
right, and the broad dry road was 
before me. It wasa fine calm night; 
there was hardly a cloud to be seen ; 
the moon moved in splendor across 
the clear blue sky ; and the stars that 
followed in her train glittered with an 
unwonted brilliancy, as if glorying in 
the serene beauty of their guide. I 
threw the rein across my _ horse's 
neck, allowed him to proceed as he 
pleased. He made a light stumble, 
and the whip, which I held rather 
carelessly, dropped from my hand. 
[ alighted, and then discovered, for 
the first time, that I was in the cen- 
tre of the ‘Haunted Hollow.’ The 
place indeed seemed worthy of the 
title: never was a name more appro- 
priate; for if spirits have ever con- 
descended to leave another world, 
anid to commune here together in 
stillness and in solitude, this, of all 
others, would be the spot for them 
to choose: it was a space over which 
the melancholy genius of loneliness 
appeared to ecg The scene, 
even at the hour of noon, might 
make a giddy one grow serious; it 
was a spot that looked for ever 
gloomy, yet it was not without its 
beauty. To a person of a pensive 
cast it would probably present a train 
of attractions; as it was, [ viewed it 
with a sensation of the liveliest inter- 
est. I looked around me as I took 
the whip from the ground; the road 
appeared to be deeper and narrower 
than that which I had recently pass- 
ed; the green banks rose high on each 
side, and through the openings in 
the hedge I saw the silvery frost go- 
ing forth in the moonlight, and giv- 
ing to the rank grass a hue of its 
own. The wild ash-trees sprung from 
the hedges of the road; they rose 
high in their simple and unpruned 
beauty—their broad trunks, of a 
greyish white, deepening around me, 
and stretching far onward in perspec- 
tive, like the pillars of some ancient 
temple; while their heavy branches 
met overhead, and formed a canopy 
which for atime shut outfrom my view 
the cold moon, the clear calm sky, and 
its bewildering assemblage of stars. 





I felt the influence of the place; [ 
was not superstitious ; | was not fear- 
ful of encountering the spirits of the 
departed ; but, forthe moment, I was 
touched with a solemn and involun- 
tary awe. It was posszble the dead 
might range around us: there was 
nothing in it that was contrary to 
reason, though it might be contrary 
to experience. Admit the immortality 
of the soul, deny the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, and what becomes of those 
who are not good enough for heaven 
nor bad enough for hell? May they not 
be allowed to expiate their offences 
here? I was reasoning in this man- 
ner to myself when my attention was 
suddenly caught by a figure that 
slowly approached me. Thethought 
flushed at once across my mind that 
I had now a confirmation of my the- 
ory; 1 felt a quick beating of the 
heart,—but nothing like fear: I was 
prepared for whatever might happen. 
The apparition drew still nearer, and 
I was still strengthened in my first 
notion. The dress that it had on 
looked, indeed, like the apparel of 
the dead. On the head was a snow 
white night-cap, which half covered 
the forehead; and around the shoul- 
ders and the arms there was a robe 
in colour and in shape bearing a 
Strong resemblance to a_ shroud. 
‘A pleasant night, sir,’ said the 
ghost, taking hold of my hand, and 
convincing me by the grasp that it was 
a being of flesh and blood I had be- 
fore me—‘ A pleasant night, sir, for 
walking.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, half pleased 
in being delivered from my anxiety, 
and half angry at beholding my the- 
ory overthrown. ‘ Have you travelled 
far?’ said the figure, viewing me at- 
tentively as I mounted my horse ; 
‘ but,’ continued he, ‘I need not ask 
that question, for your horse appears 
fresh and unfatigued ; for my part, 
though I have horses to ride about, I 
prefer to walk about this way in the 
moonlight, and to sing for the good 
people; they are here about me now, 
playing upon the green bank.’ He 
turned from me and gazed upon the 
bank that rose above the road: he 
broke out into a wild sort of song, 
that, as I heard it, had rather a pleas- 
ing ettect. The verses were alter- 
nately English and Irish ; of the for- 
mer l remember a few :— 
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The fairies are dancing by brake and by bower, 
By brake and by bower, 


By brake and by bower, 
The fairies are dancing by brake and by bower ; 
For this in their land is the merriest hour. 


Their steps are soft and their robes are bright, 


Their robes are bright, 
Their robes are bright ; 


Their steps are soft and their robes are bright, 
And they trip it at ease in the clear moonlight. 


Their queen is in youthand in beauty there, 


In beauty there, 
In beauty there, 


Their queen is in youth and in beauty there, 
And the daughters of earth are not half so fair. 


Her glance is quick and her eyes are bright, 


Her eyes are bright, 
Her eyes are bright ; 


Her glance is quick and her eyes are bright, 
But they glitter with wild and unearthly light. 


Her brow is all calm and her Jooks are kind, 


Her looks are kind, 
Her looks are kind; 


Her brow is all calm and her looks are kind, 
But the look that she gives leaves but pain behind. 


Her voice is soft and her smiles are sweet, 


Her smiles are sweet, 
Her smiles are sweet ; 


Her voice is soft and her smiles are sweet, 
But woe to thee who such smiles shall meet ! 


She will meet thee at dusk like a lady fair, 


Like a lady fair, 
Like a lady fair ; 


She will meet thee at dusk like a dy fair; 
" 


But go not, for danger awaits thee t 


ere. 


She will take thee to ramble by grove and by glen, 


By grove and by glen, 
By grove and by glen; 


She will take thee to ramble by groveand by glen, 
And the friends of thy youth shall not know thee again. 


Clin I sighed at the melan- 


choly spectacle before me: it was 
evidently the wreck of a cultivated 
mind ; it was the remains of a bene- 
volent heart—beautiful even in its 
ruin. I gave a parting look at the 
poor wanderer ; he was tossing his 
arms in the air; and commencing an- 
other song of sorrow or of joy. I 
urged my horse to quicken his pace; 
he moved onward, and in afew mi- 


nutes the Haunted Hollow was far 
behind me. 


February, 1826. 


The next day was the sabbath. I 
went along with some friends to the 
little chapel of Monagheere, and join- 
ed with noe in their devotion; after 
prayers I walked out among the con- 
gregation and dropped by chance 
upon my gay friend James Williams, 
who was now settled in this quarter 
of the country as a regularly prac- 
tising surgeon. I had known him 
for some yet : we had stopped toge- 
ther in a boarding-house in Dublin— 
we had been what is called chums— 
we had ranged out occasionally in 

I 
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the evenings—gone as a regular pair 
to the theatre—sported in the taverns, 
and passed through all the other adven- 
tures that seem necessary as a kind 
of probationary course for the esta- 
blishment of modern friendships. _ 

I was glad, however, to meet him 
how ; society in the country is a thing 
rather limited; one or two acquaint- 
ances, however intelligent, will fa- 
tigue you by a repetition of the same 
sentiments and ideas—if you are able 
to add a third to the number it is a 
great point gained; but a fourth 
brings a variety and a relief that 1s 
altogether cheering. 

Such was my feeling with regard 
to Williams : he was not a very pro- 
found thinker; he was not a person 
of very general information ; his heart 
was not exactly of the stuif I liked; it 
was incapable of receiving a deep or 
lasting impression; bit still the fel- 
low had about him a portion of 
shrewdness, an air of carelessness, 
a fund of trivial anecdote, and a flow 
of spirits, that atoned for his other de- 
fects, and made him altogether a very 
pleasing associate. 

After some questions on both sides 
had been asked and answered, we pass- 
ed off from among the crowd,and stroll- 
ed down through the green fields that 
lie around the little chapel. Our con- 
versation was of a careless and rather 
a rambling cast: Williams recounted 
to me some of his choicest love stories, 
and gave me a few professional 
sketches; and I, on my own part, told 
him a number of queer things which 
I had either heard or witnessed since 
we saw each other last. In the course 
of the talk I mentioned my inter- 
view with the figure of the Haunted 
Hollow. ‘Oh! said he, ‘ you have 
seen young Lee, of the Haunted Hol- 
low; no doubt you were startled b 
his appearance: he looks for all the 
world like a person just walking out 
with his grave-clothes about him. 
But his accosting you is rather sin- 
gular, for he seldom seems disposed 
to speak; the country folks have it 
that he is fairy-stricken, and he is 
now full of that notion himself. My 
poor Richard! I remember, when we 
attended the lectures in Dublin, he 
was the merriest fellow among us.— 
Let me see—it is, now, ten years 
since he returned from Egypt—he 
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was out with the army there in a pro- 
fessional way—he landed at Cork, and 
proceeded up through the country on 
foot. I met him by mere chance in 
the streets of New Ross. Ifhad a Dub- 
lin friend along with me ; but I knew 
my father would forgive me even for 
bringing a third; and I accordingly 
proposed to my companions to set 
out at once for Killoughram, where 
my family then lived: they made no 
objection, andwe went forward. What 
makes me remember this journey,’ 
said Williams, ‘ and this particular 
night, was a strange adventure in 
which we were engaged before we 
reached home. We had travelled on, 
and were, as I thought, within about 
two miles of my father’s: it was 
growing dark —we had turned off the 
main road, and were about to cross 
the fields, for the sake of a short way, 
when I pointed out to Lee’s atten- 
tion a. house that lay directly before 
us. The owner of the place was a 
kinsman of Richard’s, although he 
had never seen him—the people call- 
ed him Big Boobair. His character 
was altogether rather a singular one : 
he was never married, nor did he 
ever suffer a female to enter his 
house—in fact he was looked on by 
all his neighbours as a complete wo- 
man-hater—he entertained no visi- 
tors—nor did he keep any company, 
excepting that of his old servant. 
Sometimes, indeed, he invited to his 
dwelling two or three pipers, and 
with these he was often known to sit 
up through a long winter’s night, 
while they entertained him with the 
old airs of his country—to those old 
melodies he was partial even to en- 
thusiasm, Although extremely par- 
simonious in other particulars, on 
occasions of this sort his niggardly 
feeling was thrownentirely aside, and 
he grew generous and_ hospitable. 
When his spirits were elevated by a 
few of his favourite tunes he some- 
times told the sons of song to rest 
themselves for a little while, and that 
Walter (for so his old man was 
named) would get them something to 
** wet the whistle.” I should have ob- 
served to you,’ said Williams, ‘ that 
this old servant Walter was hired un- 
der very peculiar stipulations: he was 
to undertake the entire weight of the 
house-keeping—he was to have a 
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wari joint on the table at two o’clock 
on Sunday—and, this eaten cold, was 
to last them to the end of the week 
that followed: this rule admitted of 
no deviation whatever. . 

‘He was to ride out occasionally 
with his master; and, after starting, 
if one attempted to move a yard before 
the other, the person so offending 
was to forfeit sixpence. 

‘Each of them was to clean his 
own horse, blacken his own boots, 
and brighten his own knife and 
fork. Walter adhered rigidly ' to 
these regulations—and he and his 
master lived together for twenty 
years without quarrelling. He was 
no way churlish about his cheer: 
whenever he condescended to treat 
his musical friends, he usually pro- 
cured something for the occasion 
that did not interfere with his weekly 
system—nay, so far did the music 
and the talk soften him, that in some 
instances he was known to call Wal- 
ter, and bid him look out tosee if any 
pleasant fellow was passing who was 
willing to be one of their company. 

‘ He happened,’ continued Williams, 
‘to bein this mood when I and my 
friends, tired of scrambling over stiles 
and ditches, had arrived near his gate. 
I had just given Lee a sketch of his 
character, and he and my other friend 
were engaged in cursing most de- 
voutly every curmudgeon of his kind, 
when we were startled bythe roar ofa 
large black mastiff, that had just rush- 
ed from the bawn of the eccentric : he 
was followed by Walter, who drove 
him to his lair, and, turning about, 
bowed very submissively on recog- 
nising me. He hesitated for a mo- 
ment, as if doubtful of the way in 
which he ought to begin: ‘ Plaise 
your honour, my master sent me of a 
message to you.’ 

‘To me, Walter! what’s the mes- 
sage?’ Why, sir, I was sitting at the 
kitchen fire: my master was sitting in 
the upper room wid the two pipers ; 
that’s blind Mick from Scoby, and 
Dan—you know Dan, sir, that lives 
at Skahaana?—Well, sir, there they 
were playing*’away, when I heard my 
master call ‘Walter!’ IT went up to 
him. ‘ Wat,’ says he—no ‘ Walter! 
Walter,’ says he, ‘ go your ways, and 
tell Master James Williains,’ says he, 
‘that I want to see him,’ says he, 
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‘and the Dublin gintlemen that’s 
wid him,’ says he. 

‘And were you going to my fa- 
ther’s, Walter? It would have been 
a long walk fur you to take, particu- 
larly in your barehead.’ 

‘No, no, plaise vour honour, I 
wasnit for going there neither.’ 

* How then ?’ 

‘Oh! sir, I don’t know; but my 
master, you know, sir, knows, as they 
say, nore than two fools and a mad- 
man—* Walter,’ says he, ‘go your 
ways, and tell Master Williams I 
want him, and the other gintlemen,’ 
says he. ‘ Now, sir, he knew for sartin 
that I’d meet wid you here.’ 

Both of the friends who accompa- 
nied me were cager to see this odd 
character, and Lee in particular, 
since he learned that he was his kins- 
man. I was not unwilling to gratify 
them; we accordingly accepted of 
the invitation, and followed Walter 
with all possible speed, as he trotted 
across the large bawn. 

We were shown into a spacious, 
but ill-furnished, parlour, whose 
nakedness was rendered more glarin 
by the light which a blazing fire o 
turf — high in the rusty grate dif- 
fused about the apartment. On one 
side of this fire, on a slight rush bot- 
tom chair, sat the master of the man- 
sion; and in the other corner, on a 
small worm-eaten form, were the 
men of music. Big Boobair stood up 
as we entered, and received us in 
a way that rather disappointed us. 
His manner at the moment was easy 
and unconstrained,—to me, as to a 
neighbour, he stretched his hand, 
and to those who were with me, as my 
friends, he gave a very pleasant wel- 
come. I looked for a moment at his 
dress—it was that which he usually 
wore when at home. On his head 
he had a large red night-cap; upon 
his legs a pair of time-worn spatter- 
dashes, accompanied by buckskin 
breeches ; and over all a large outside 
coat of the Moneuhore frize—‘ Gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘ you are welcome,be 
seated—excuse my dress and appear- 
ance—you see, Mr. Williams, that I 
have my spatterdashes on. I’ve been 
shooting to-day, sir, but I camethome 
with an empty bag: indeed, I never 
was ja brag shot; but, at hunting 
either fox or hare, I never met my 
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match—I was the devil at it. Gen- 
tlemen, come near the fire; yon seem 
fatigued, and probably you are hun- 
gr . Dve no wild fowl to offer, but, 
if i ean get you a tame one, maybe It 
will do as well.’—He laughed as he 
spoke, and we allowed him to go on. 
‘Hunting, sir, as I told you, was 
always my element. I remember, 
when I was going to school to poor 
Johnny Hogan, (heaven be his bed !) 
that the hounds, one day, passed by the 
door in full cry—I stole the pass, and 
got out: 1 threw off my shoes and 
stockings—hid them with my book 
in a bunch of briers—and away with 
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me across the country helter-skelter ; 
nor was I home till ten o’clock 
next day.’ He turned to the piper: 
‘ Come, Mike, don’tbe sipping there; 
clear off your piss, and give me a 
twist of ‘ Hark, sweet Tally-ho !’ 
The pipes instantly struck up this 
fine hunting air, and the old man, 
while his eyes seemed to dance with 
joy, kept time, by beating on the 
hearth-stone with his heel—his en- 
thusiasm carried him still farther, 
the words of the song came dimly to 
his recollection, and he repeated, in a 
shrill but not a disagreeable voice : 


‘The hounds all after him go! 
The hounds allafter him go! 


All ny fancy’ 


Here his breath failed, and he 
leaned back in hischair. Walter now 
entered, and laid the cloth: he re- 
tired,andin a few minutes again re- 
turned, with the4tame fowl that his 
master had spoken of; the | unco- 
vered dish displayed a pair of very 
fine ducks, dressed in a style, too, 
that a much more showy cook than 
Walter need not have been ashamed 
of. Nor did they come alone—Big 
Boobair made a sign, and instantly 
a large press, which stood near the 
fire, was opened, and a cold ham, with 
some sprightly-looking decanters, 
were drawn forth, and laid on the 
table. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said ourhost, ‘ would 
any of you choose to taste a drop, by 
way of a whetter? I sometimes do 
it, and I think it has a good effect. 
Here are two different kinds: this,’ 
said he, taking up one of the decan- 
ters, ‘is the honest home-made, un- 
adulterated potteen, but your friends, 
Mr. Williams, mayn’t like it, if they 
have any thing to say to the revenue : 
but here’s what will please then— 
here’s some that has been gauged, 
and excised, and watered, and bede- 
villed—this is parliament whisky’— 
holding up the bottle between him 
and the light, ‘and, on my soul, it 
looks the worse for it.’ I preferred 
the potteen; and my friends, to hu- 





mour the old man, tasted it also. 
We wanted no whetter, however, for 
our long walk had given us a relish 
for any thing that might be offered ; 
and we did ample justice to Big Boo- 
bair’s ducks and ham. After the 
things were removed, he insisted on 
our filling a few tumblers of the 
potteen. ‘ Come,’ said he, ‘ there’s 
not a head-ache in a barrel ot it ; and 
will you have it said, to your shame, 
that an old man sets an example you 
dare notfollow?’ As he spoke, he 
filled for himself; and we, nothing 
loth, did as he desired us. 

The pipers, having regaled them- 
selves upon the remains of the ducks 
and ham, had resumed their former 
position: the old man raised his tum- 
bler to his head, and, after pledging 
us, rested it upon the table. ‘Nota 
head-ache in a pipe of it,’ said he, 
looking cssneitl at Dan of Ska- 
haana. £ Dan, do you remember 
‘The Perriwig ?’ Strike me up that 
old air, and I'll strive to sing or to 
say some words for these gentlemen, 
in praise of the whiskey. These words, 
Master Williams, were given to me 
by an old school-fellow of yours. 
Heaven be his bed! he’s gone.’ Dan 
commenced at the moment; our old 
host warbled forth his promised ditty, 


and we were obliged to join in the 
chorus : 


‘Come, let the gay glass go round, 
Let each be emptied readily ; 

And, wherever good drink is found, 
May we always stick to it steadily! 














This came not from France or — 
From chattering rogues who 
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te uae ; 


Oh! no, it was squeezed from the grain, 
In our own little Land of Potatoes. 


Then let the gay glass go round ! 


I won’t say this liquor was meant : 
For the good of the king or the queen, sir s 
I ask not,efrom taste or scent, 
If it’s Parliament or Potteen, sir: 
Such points I don’t value a feather, 
For trifles let fools be striving ; 
But, whenever we come together, 
May we always have some as reviving! 


Then let the gay glass! &c. 


Perhaps in a ditch ’twas distilled, 
Perhaps it was up in the town, sir; ' 
I care not; but, here it is filled— y 
’Tis smoking, and here it goes down, sir.’ 


Here we were obliged to follow the example of our host, by empty- 


ing our tumblers—he went on :— 


Then still keep the bottle in play, 
And long may it stand to cheer us! 
For grief and ill-will must give way 


When the whiskey—the 
Then let the gay glass go round! &e. 


‘ May that be your year’s sickness,’ 
said Dan of ee Amen,’ said 
Mike. 

The music went on: we kept close 
to the tumbler ; and, as we had every 
reason to be pleased with our enter- 
tainment, we were in no hurry to 
move. There was a pause of some 
minutes: the old man turned towards 
me—he laid his hand softly on my 
shoulder—‘ Now, Master Williams, 
you and I have been neighbours 
for many years, although I can’t say 
that we have been much acquainted, 
and maybe this has been so much 
the worse for both of us. For my own 
part, I have lived in a retired way— 

never meddled with any man’s af- 
fairs but my own. I never minded 
the idle stories that might fly about. 
Ihave heard you spoken of—I have 
heard others spoken of in an un- 
friendly way too; but, as I say, I ne- 
ver heeded these idle stories; but, I 
am very sure, Mr. Williams, that you 
have heard stranye stories told of 
me.’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said I, ‘I. have 
heard many strange stories told of 
you ; and after this night’s experience 

must say, many false ones.’ 

He shook his head—* Poor fools, 
they know me not, nor will I take the 





arling—is near us, 


trouble of setting them right; but, 
when I am gone, and beyond the 
reach of the har ahd the slanderer, 
then they may learn what sort of stuff 
my heart is made of.’ He emptied his 
tumbler, and prepared for another. 

Nothing could excuse us from do- 
ing the same thing; our host drank 
freely, and his liveliness and good 
humour seemed to keep pace with 
his drinking. ‘ Mr. Williams,’ said 
he, ‘I don’t know when I felt happier 
than Ido at this moment; it can’t 
last long with me. If Walter was 
here—Wat! Walter, I say,come here,’ 
The man entered—‘ Walter, remem- 
ber our week’s fare: let me whisper 
— He stooped—‘ To-morrow is 

aturday; will there be enough of the 
cold mutton ?’ 

‘ Plinty! plinty, sir,’ said Walter, 
and retired. 

‘I was going to say,’ rejoined Big 
Boobair, ‘that if Walter was here, 
and saw me so merry, he would sa 
it was a lightness before death.’ 

‘T hope, sir,’ said I, ‘ that day is 
still far off.’ 

‘Oh! may God keep it fur away,’ 
cried Dan of Skehaana. ‘ Amen,’ said 
Mike. 

‘Nay,’ continued the old man, ‘¢ it 
must come sooner or later, and, if we 
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are in travelling order,, it is as good 
to go now as ina year hence. [have 
mate my peace with the world, and I 
hope with Heaven: my will has been 
regularly drawn up; there are Some 
curious itemsinit. I have remem- 
bered you, Mr. Williams, in one part 
of it; you will find that I have be- 
queathed you ten guineas.’ ; 

‘Ten guineas to me, sir!’ said I, 
starting ; ‘ how have I deserved it?’ 

* Be calm, my friend, and listen— 
you are not to get it, until fairly 
earned.’ 

‘ And how am I to earn it, sir?’ 

‘By cutting off my head,’ replied 
my new patient, in a very quiet tone. 
I stared, Lee and his comrade smiled, 
the minstrels crossed themselves, and 
continued to mutter prayers for some 
minutes. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Big Boobuair, 
‘this may appear to you a very wild 
sort of whim ; but it is not, in reality, 
so unreasonable as you think. From 
my youth up to the present time, I 
have been subject to fainting fits; 
some of them have lasted for hours ; 
and I have a dread on me, that, at 
one time or other, I may be dragged 





off to the grave by mistake, and pro- 
bably buried alive ‘This thought, so 
horrible in itself, is one that has con- 
stantly haunted me; and in order to 
put the business beyond the power of 
chance, or the reach of accident, I 
have decided on engaging my young 
friend here beforehand, to make sure 
work of it. When I have been 
waked for a reasonable time, let him 
make free use of his instruments, and, 
if [ come back to this corner again, 
it must be with my head under m 
arm.’ He laughed as he talked, an 
I must own that I envied him the 
flow of spirits that he seemed to en- 
oy. 
«There are,’ said he, ‘ some other 
legacies that will make people stare, 
when this will of mine 1s opened.— 
Eh! Dan, are you nodding already? 
Cheer up, and, as you seem drowsy, 
lay me that old drowsy air ‘ Rack: 
ing the Cradle ;” it’s a sweet lullaby 
—I1 can remember poor Tatlock, my 
nurse, often sung it for me.’ Hebe- 
gan with a fragment of the song, by 
way of arousing the slumbering ener- 
gies of Dan of Skehaana : 


‘Hushaby, baby! go sleep with your daddy 
Until your mammy comes home from the mill.’ 


He then chanted the chorus with 
a good deal of sprightliness, and in 
this part the music accompanied 
him. 

The pipers played on, and, to do 
them. justice, continued Williams, 
they almost succeeded in lulling me 
to sleep—I checked myself, however, 
and, looking for a moment at the old 
man, I thought I noticed a singular 
alteration in his countenance. 

His eyes were heavy and glassy- 
looking, and he seemed as pale as 
Death; he leaned back in his chair, 
clenched his hands, the music sud- 
denly ceased, and Dan of Skehaana, 
starting from his seat, exclaimed with 
a shriek, ‘ God, preserve us, he’s dy- 
ing !’—I caught him, at the moment, 
in my arms; and at the first glance 
I saw that it was all over—he was al- 
ready cold—and had, to all appear- 
ance, ceased to breathe.—I opened a 
vein, but to no purpose—we chafed 
his temples and his limbs, and tried 
all the specifics usually resorted to 
in cases of the kind—but all to no 
effect. 





Nothing could equal the distraction 
of his poor servant Walter, during 
this scene—instead of attempting to 
give us any aid, he kept walking 
about the apartment, wringing his 
hands, and crying, as if his heart was 
about to break, ‘Oh, my master! 
my master! he’s dead—he’s dead! 
he is gone for ever, and I’ve lost 
the only friend I had in the world; 
and to die in this manner! Qh, that 
Father Fitzgerald was near him, or 
anyone that could have saved his poor 
soul! He tould me, over and over— 
ay, @ score times—** Walter,” says he, 
“Pll die a Cathlie ;” and, now he’s off 
widout having time to say Lord 
have marcy on me!— but,’ said the 
mourner in: a lower tone, ‘ they sa 
sudden death—sudden marcy—an 
I’m sartin he won’t be damned, for he 
was in his heart a Cathlic.’’ 

Solemn as the scene before me 
was, I could scarce help smiling at 
this poor fellow’s broken soliloquy :— 
he, expressed what he felt openly and 
honestly, and he cared not who lis- 
tened—he was pretty certain that my 
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companions were what he would 
call ‘blackmouths,’ but of this he 
never thought at the time. 

Dan of Skehaana was more pru- 
dent, he winked often at poor Wal- 
ter; but the other took no notice of 
him—at last he caught him by the 
sleeve, and while he pointed to Lee 
and the other, he whispered some- 
thing in Irish.—The word ¢ Sasenah’ 
was all that I heard—‘ Sasenah!’ re- 

eated Walter, ‘ and what do I care 

or that? doesn’t all the world know, 
that if we don’t die true Cathlics we’ll 

o to hell? My poor master !—but 
he’s not there—he’s in glory.’ 

We assisted Walter, who was now 
a little more composed, in placing 
the remains of his master on the bed; 
and, after promising to send him 
some company, to keep up the wake, 
we bade him and the two pipers a 
good night. 

My friends and I now hurried 
across the fields; and we were all so 
shocked by what we had just witness- 
ed, that we hardly exchanged a 
word until we reached home. 

‘ But about the beheading ?’ said I, 
rather interested by Williams’s nar- 
rative. 

‘ Oh!’ replied my friend, ‘ I of 
course earned my ten guineas—I 
obeyed his injunction—brought my 
instruments—took off the head—and 
placed it quietly under his right arm, 
in the coffin.’ 

‘This was not done until the morn- 
ing of his interment—as to the will, 
I was eager to see it opened; but, af- 
ter all, there was nothing very re- 
markable in it, if Iexcept one item, 
and this, from a man of his cast, was 
indeed an odd one. He who seemed 
to think matrimony the greatest of 
evils, and who appeared to look on 
women with distrust and dislike, did, 
in his will, give and bequeath to the 
first six maidens, natives of the place, 
who should get married, within the 
head following his death, a portion of 

orty pounds each. Walter was pro- 

vided for; and the remainder of his 
property, which was very consider- 
able, dropped quite unexpectedly to 
my poor Hend. Richard Lee, who 
was supposed to be abroad. 

The latter seemed sorry for not 
having been formally introduced to 
his eccentric kinsman: he was anxious 
that Big Boobair should have known 
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him to have been, in some measure, 
worthy of the favour which he had: 
so unexpectedly conferred upon him. 
The property which he left to him 
was, as I have already stated, very 
considerable : it consisted of a very 
extensive farm, ata rent that was al- 
most nominal, and around sum of 
money, which was invested in govern- 
ment securities :—in addition to this 
he was entitled to an allowance, in 
consideration of some wounds which 
he had received, while serving in 
Egypt. Altogether his prospects at 
this period were extremely flatter- 
ing, and his circumstances what we 
might call easy: he had no near re- 
lative living, excepting his sister, who 
had resided for some time past with a 
friend in the vicinity of Ballycarney; 
he had not yet called to her since his 
return ; nor had he visited one whom 
he was more anxious to behold— 
one to whom his first glance of affee- 
tion had been directed; one in whose 


_eyes he had first looked with the ge- 


nuine glow of delight, and in whose 
ear he had first breathed the tremu- 
lous whisper of admiring attachment. 
Every lover, that has sighed before 
the feet of woman, has looked upon 
the object of his thoughts as a crea- 
ture of peerless beauty ; every indi- 
vidual, who has heard or read of that 
undefinable ant called love, will 
suppose that the being who inspires 
it must possess a constellation of at- 
tractions ; but both of these opinions 
may be visionary and_ erroneous: 
‘every eye,’ as the old adage tells us, 
‘forms a beauty,’ and it is merely a 
symptom of ignorance to betray a 
feeling.of surprise at the caprices of 
taste. Fancy in such cases is every 
thing—so felt, and so thought, the 


_ friends of Richard Lee, when he first 


ventured to speak, in the language of 
a lover, about his early playmate— 
Agnes Persse. She was what modern 
females would call extremely plain ; 
red-haired, greatly freckled, and 
slightly deformed; but she had good 

ualities, that more than compensated 
for these slight defects—she had a 
fund of g sense—possessed an 
elegant taste—and a spirit of lofty 
independence, that some fastidious 
ones would probably call masculine— 
shewas at the same time sprightly and 
good-humoured; these werethe attrac- 
tions that Agnes had, and these won 
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upon the heart of my friend. She 
was an orphan, and her property was 
at her own will; but with her uncle, 
under whose care she remained, its 
ultimate disposal was considered 
likely to rest. This supposition was 
founded on Agnes’s attachment to 
him, and on the extreme docility 
with which she submitted to his wish- 
es or opinions. Agnes, however, was 
not entirely so much of an automa- 
ton—though she loved her uncle, and 
in almost every point yielded to his 
age and experience, there was still 
one affair, in which she ventured to 
differ with him—this was with regard 
to young Lee; she saw that her pru- 
dent relative discouraged him; and, 
for fair reasons—for his youth and 
his poverty. She had formed her re- 
solution, however, but she did not 
irritate the old man by telling him so : 
she gave the word of hope to her 
lover, and she left the rest to time 
and to circumstances. 

‘I accompanied Richard,’ conti- 
nued Williams, ‘ to the residence of 
his sister :—their meeting was affect- 
ing enough—she had heard of the 
sickness, and the other casualties, at- 
tending our troops while abroad, and 
she trembled for the safety of her 
brother—he was restored to her now, 
however, not only uninjured, but in 
excellent health; and, what was still 
more gratifying, in high spirits and 
flonrishing circumstances. The latter 
was not a trivial consideration; to a 
man, poverty is trying enough, but 
to a female, educated as females now 
are, it is truly appalling—unable to 
provide for themselves, they are, in 
the decline of life, thrown upon the 
mercy of some rich relative—they 
live on the victims of whim, and the 
creatures of sufferance—hardly ac- 
knowledged as friends, and certain- 
ly not as independent as servants :— 
such, fora time,were Miss Lee’s pros- 
pects, and it is natural to think she 
was pleased in finding that her affec- 
tionate brother was now able to pro- 
vide for her. After a slight sketch 
of his troubles, and his past dangers, 
he questicied her as to the news of 
the neighbourhood. She numbered 
for him the acquaintance that had 
been married, or the friends that had 
been lost ; and these two items will in 
general be found to comprise nearly 





all the news of almost every village. 
She spoke of those who were likely tu 
be married, and among them she 
named his own Agnes Persse :—he 
thought this a joke, but she assured 
him it was spoken of seriously—Ri- 
chard changed colour, he broke off the 
conversation, and proceeded slowly 


into the next room—l followed him, 


‘ Williams,’ said he, ‘ a thought has 
struck me—I am bent ontaking what 
is probably a dangerous, at all events 
a trying step : ask my sister who this 
favoured rival may be.’—I did so, and 
learned that he was a merchant of 
great wealth and respectability, from 
the city of Waterford.—‘ So much 
the better,’ answered the doubting 
lover: ‘I will put Agnes to the test; 
if she is what I think her, she will 
come fairly through it—and if not I 
shall feel happy in being undeceived.’ 
At the moment, I was ignorant of 
what this tended to ; but I soon disco- 
vered his object—he procured from 
his sister a small stripe of green silk, 
with a string affixed to either end— 
with this he bandaged his eyes; he 
then obtained the loan of a large out- 
side coat, which had sustained the 
wear of a few winters; and, thus ap- 
parelled, he desired me to lend him 
my arm. Wewent slowly forward— 
we past down the by-road that led 
to old Mr. TPersse’s residence, and, 
just as we reached the gate, I saw 
Agnes moving with rather a solemn 
step up the avenue. She was coming 
towards us—she stopped for a mo- 
ment, on first observing us, and then 
walked onward—she recognised me, 
and it is likely felt curious to know 
who it was that came creeping along 
with me. I told Lee that she was 
advancing, and I felt his heart beat- 
ing, and his arm quivering, as it rest- 
ed upon mine; before she reached us, 
however, she recognised the figure of 
her lover, and started back with a 
scream of surprise. 

‘Oh God! Richard, what has me 
pened you?’ She was evidently rus 
ing to his arms, when a third person 
restrained her—she seized his hand, 
and clasped it with an eagerness 
that bespoke the intensity of her 
feeling—‘Richard, in the nameof hea- 
ven, what has happened you? are you 
sightless?? ‘ Yes,” said he, ‘* the fa- 
tigues of the war and the burning 
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sands of the desert have been too 
much for me—I have fared like thon- 
sands of my brave friends—but all 
are born te suffer.” I watched the 
countenance of Agnes, and I saw the 
passions struggling there, in all their 
wild and beautiful variety. She was 
at. first pale—a deep blush for a mo- 
ment succeeded—and then her colour 
passed off again. She wished to speak 
as she felt—but in my presence she 
was afraid of appearing indiscreet—I 
was eager to retire, but Lee detain- 
ed me. 

‘ Richard,’ said she, in a faltering 
voice, ‘is there no remedy? can the 
physicians do nothing?’ 

‘ Nothing whatever,’ replied the 
other ; ‘ Il have only to go to my hos- 
pital, like my fellow-sufferers, and 
like them creep on and die there. I 
might probably have remained among 
my old veighbours—I might have 
still dwelt in the place that I have 
long loved, amidst the scenes of myin- 
fancy —I felt anxious to wear out the 
poor remains of life here, but there 
are circumstances that force me 


ry 

‘What circumstances?’ exclaimed 
the agitated girl, while the tears stood 
in her expressive eyes.—Riclard 
paused—‘ You are about to be mar- 
ried, Miss Persse—you are going, as 
Iam told, to be united to a man of 
worth and of wealth—my presence 
inight act as acheck upon your happi- 
ness, and at all events I should feel 
unwilling to be lingering here in 
loneliness and in misery, while all 
about me felt disposed to be gay and 
cheerful. I come on the present oc- 
easion to take a melancholy, but at 
the same time a friendly farewell. In 
the presence of my friend, Mr Wil- 
liams, I shall not use any disguise— 
I have loved you, and, though it may 
now be presumption to acknowledge 
it, I will still say that I must continue 
to love you. If I could think that 
rig promises were at all binding, I 
might flatter myself that 1 had still 
some claim on your affections; but, 
situated as I now am, with no fortune 
but a paltry pension, and no recom- 
mendation but wounds and blindness, 
I must of course submit to my fate, 
and allow a happier rival to possess 
the heart that i once imagined was 
my own.’ 

February, 1826. 
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She had gazed upon him as he 
spoke—her eyes seemed to watch the 
motion of his lips—she turned slowly 
around, wiped offa tear, and assuméd 
an air of calmness that for the mod- 
ment surprised me. ar 

‘Richard,’ said she, * you have 
spoken in the presence of your friend, 
as if we were alone—you have dis- 
claimed disguise—and to me, for the 
present, you must allow me the same 
privilege.—You have wronged me in 
supposing that I was about to give m 
hand to any rival—you have wronge 
me in trusting sofar to mere ramour— 
you have wronged me by thinking that 
any circumstances could produce an 
alteration in my feelings towards 
you;—your eyes may be sightless, but 
your heart I should hope is the same— 
your limbs may be covered ‘with 
wounds, but I trast your mind is Yin- 
changed —If you will say that your 
heart and mind are what they were 
when we parted, Agnes is still’ what 
she was always.’ 

The green covering had hung but 
loosely over the brow of Lee—it was 
lowered for a moment—his full 
laughing eves met those of Agnes ; 
she snatched at the ominous bandage, 
dashed it aside, and, with a wild shriek 
of {0 , rushed into his arms. | 

Vhat followed may be easily anti- 
a, the restored lover was usher- 
ed into the presence of the uncle; the 
legacy of Big Boobair was spoken of, 
the disparity of fortune could no 
longer be urged,and the old man, after 
descanting for some time on the un- 
pleasant necessity of looking to mo- 
ney matters, gave his free consent, 
and ix three days after I danced at 
their wedding. | 

One or two, I believe three, pleasant 
months went on, and Richard was the 
happiest of husbands. Agueé aiid he 
were the favourites of thé Old and 
the talk of the young; marriage, i0- 
stead of damping the apparent ardour 
of their attachment, ouly sefved to 
confirm and ‘dtugiment it. T called 
over from my father’s to see them 
occasionally, particularly during the 
long evenings in summer; and my 
reception was always of the most un- 
constrained and cordial cast : in trath 
I was strongly attached to them, and 
you may judge what I felt when J 
first heard of that melancholy oecur- 
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renee which broke up such a scene 
of happiness ; that event which left 
my poor friend companionless, and 
reduced him from a being of feeling 
and of intelligence to a wretched 
idiotic outcast. 

‘Was it in consequence of his 
wife’s death,’ said I, ‘ that he became 
deranged ?” 

« Yes,’ replied Williams ; ‘ but, if 
she had died in an ordinary way, he 
might have borne it :-her death, how- 
ever, was sudden and singular; you 
shall have the particulars as I heard 
them. 

‘Agnes and her husband had left 
the old man poring over some tatter- 
ed volume: having no relish for his 
comments on the clashing opinions 
of divines, they ventured out to 
breathe the evening air, and enjoy 
the pleasure of a tranquil hour toge- 
ther. There is a little grove, not far 
fromm the Haunted Hollow, which both 
of them were fond of strolling in oc- 
casionally ; to this spot they turned, 
followed in their walk by a little dog 
of King Charles’s breed, which Agnes 
had reared, and was extremely par- 
tial to: they went on slowly through 
the winding paths, the dog sometimes 
plying at their side, and then run- 
ning on to chase the birds that start- 
ed occasionally before them. In the 
course of that morning there had 
been some heavy rain; the grass about 
them in the thicker part of the grove 
was as yet wet; and, in orderto have 
a clearer view and drier footing, they 
crossed a wooden stile, that broucht 
them at once into the open fields. The 
little favourite continued to bark and 

lay about his mistress ; he seemed, 
ike themselves, to enjoy for the mo- 
ment the air and the exercise. Agnes 
gently let gothe arm of her husband, 
to pursue the truant in one of his 
gambols; he ran round her—the 
ground just beside her was rather 
sloping; it was a soft bank, on which, 
if it were not for the damp, it would 
have been a luxury to rest ; the daises 
and the cowslips rose around in clus- 
ters. Agnes stooped for the purpose 
of forming a nosegay ; she had pluck- 
ed the first cowslip, when her little 
pleymate,with ap angry sort of growl, 





seized her by the clothes : she seream- 
ed, and Richard, irritated for the mo- 
ment, struck the dog across the head 
with a heavy cane that he carried. 
The blow was a violent one and its ef. 
fect was fatal: the poor little crea- 
ture, after staggering round, uttered 
two or three feeble cries, and fell 
upon the ground apparently lifeless. 
Agnes rushed forward to lift it up— 
she cast a chiding look upon her hus- 
band—the damp bank uponwhich she 
stood gave way —a newly-worked 
marle-pit was beneath her—she was 
dashed downwards, and in a moment 
was buried among the falling earth! 
The distracted husband stood upon 
the brink of the chasm; he could 
hardly utter a ery for help; help, 
however, was procured, but to no pur- 
pose ; the wet heavy earth was slowly 
cleared away, the search was conti- 
nued through the night, and,when the 
day dawned, the gentle and affection- 
ate Agnes was drawn forth a bruised 
and blackened corpse ! 

I attended at the funeral, and en- 
deavoured to cheer Richard in his 
misfortune, but without effect ; from 
the day of his wife’s burial he was 
never seen to smile—deep, deep me- 
lancholy seemed to prey upon him. 
This depression of spirits ultimately 
led to an entire mental derangement ; 
his fondness for the Haunted Hollow 
led the country folks to conclude 
that he was given over to the good 
people. He at last, as I have already 
mentioned to you, imbibed this no- 
tion himself—he was seen walking 
Outin the evenings for the purpose, as 
he said, of meeting them; he never 
missed visiting the ‘ Hollow’ of a 
moonlight night; and among the gay 
fairies that danced there he was sure 
to discover his own lost Agnes—this 
thought seeyned to make him happy. 

Such was Williams’s narrative. We 
walked on while he continued speak- 
ing; and, before he had concluded, 
we were within sight of his residence. 
I past that evening with him, and a 
few other friends; and, if our con- 
hersation was not very brilliant or 
very instructive, it was at all events 
harmless and pleasant. 
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APOSTROPHE TO GREGOR. 

Wren leagued oppression rioted o’er all 

The world’s wide garden, and decreed its fall ; 

When Rome and Macedon combined had sway, 

And drove to dens mankind like beasts of prey ; 

When Rome’s destroying eagles sought to pierce 

The heart of virgin Liberty, and fierce 

The Macedonian phalanx swept the land, 

Redemption rose up in th’ Achzan band! 

Yes, on thy brow, immortal clime! appeared 

The star whose light the heart of freedom cheered ; 

Thou cradle of young liberty, when Gaul 

Her locust legions banded to enthral 

Thy glorious spirit, and Camillus rose 

To hurl destruction back upon thy foes. 

And long that lingering light dispensed its ray 

To sinking nations in their last poise’ A 

Who dying blest it with their latest breath, 

Exulting over tyranny in death. 

Alas! like them thy day-éter dimly set, 

A dying glory that surrounds thee yet, 

When Gallic victors forged for Greece the chain, 

Whose galling fetters to her sons remain. 

And art thou fallen so low, oh mighty Greece! 

Where is thy hero of the Chersonese ? 

Where is the blood that flowed at Marathon? 

And where is he, the deathless champion, * 

Who did oppose the Persian’s bloated pride, 

Whuo lived a patriot, and a hero died? 

Where are the spirits of thine elder day, 

Who poured their lives out in Lepanto’s bay, 

Who bled at Leuctra and at Salamis— 

Are all thy former glories sunk to this! 

Is there no hand to succour and to save, 

Where freedom grew must freedom find a grave? 

Gods! shall that land where Brutus bared sublime 

Th’ avenging steel on patricidal crime, 

That realm where Wisdom’s goddess held command, 

Where Homer sung, and rose the Phyrric band ; 

Where sprung of Jove and Mnemosin the Nine,- 

Immortal birth! first tuned the lyre divine ; 

Where on the banks of old Ilissus’ stream 

Philosophy dispensed her earliest beam ; 

When in the form of Athens’ wisest son, 

Immortal truths she taught with holy tongue ; 

Qh! shall that land where all that’s great and good, 

To glory fired, and to virtue wooed ; 

That land whose very rain bears a charm, 

Th’ enthusiast mind to elevate and warm ; 

Those temples broken and whose shrines defaced, 

Are yet with lingering bloom of beauty graced ; 

Though earthquakes rend and fiercer tyrants waste 

That land whose very tints of sky appear, 

Beyond all other climes, divinely fair ; 

Shall such a land become the brutal lair 

Of lust and rapine? Shall the gothic Turk 

And ruder Frank there ply their filthy work? 

The swarthy ‘Tartar’s pipe send up its smoke 

’*Gainst Pallas’ fame because her spear is broke? 

Where is thine AXgis, Goddess? whither flown? 

Resume thy gorgon—blast them into stone. 
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LORD BYRON IN THE GREEK ISLANDS. 
By the Hermit in London. 


Ir was on one of those immo- 
derately hot days which are often ex- 
perienced in the islands of the Medi- 
terranean, when Lord Byron landed 
in Cephalonia; the natives flew to 
meet him with as much devotion as 
if he had been Mars or Apollo, indeed 
to them he was both. The divinity 
of poetry acknowledged at home, and 
the very nerve and sinewes of the 
Greek war, all the British in the 
island were equally anxious to behold 
the great man ; indeed, so much so, 
that Lieutenant R. belonging to the 
regiment on duty there, broke his 
ley by running to see him land. He 
was much changed since [ saw him at 
Florence; he had more of the phleg- 
matic in the lines of his countenance, 
a deeper melancholy, and a still deeper 
interest, with added pride and high 
learning ; and he had, either from de- 
sign, or the effect of long residence 
abroad, lost all of the English charac- 
ter; he was a complete foreigner, and 
seemed to me as if he frowned and 
turned his back upon home. There 
was something borrowed in his first 
entree, an importance partly civil, 
partly military, but it wore off in a 
short time, and he was, at the mess 
of the regiment, where he often dined, 
a most affable, pleasing, and instruc- 
tive companion ; his comprehensive 
mind grasped at every thing ; his then 
—— was military tactics, which 
ie learned with incredible facility 
and rapidity; this study aided him 
in flying from self: an active mind 
caunot bear stagnation ; his was such 
that it is marvellous that he lived so 
long, for rest was a stranger to him, 
and he exposed himself greatly to 
the heat of the weather, violent exer- 
cise, late hours, watchings and long 
fastings ; above all things, he appear- 
ed to me like one acting a part, toil- 
ing for immortality in the historic 
page, and aiming at eccentricity. He 
was quite of Voltaire’s opinion, that 
men were players, even unto the last 
scene of life, and thence he gave 
men very little credit for sincerity, 
and women none at all. He, who 
had practised extensively the arts of 
fascination and seduction with lovely 
woman, expected always to find her 





false, anticipated deceit, aud ever 
conceived that she was representing 
what was not the dictates of nature, 
A very strange instance of this oc. 
curred on the day of his wedding (as 
I am informed by an intimate ac. 
quaintance of his), and this, I should 
imagine, was calculated to stagger his 
amiable bride, and to lay the founda- 
tion of after mistrust and infidelity, 
Lady Byron, it is well known, isa 
woman of a very superior understand. 
ing, her capacious mind is highly cul- 
tivated, and, with that mind (more 
than with her person) was the im- 
mortal bard captivated ; he delighted 
in her conversation; he was asto- 
nished at her abilities; he advanced 
his opinions with great deference to 
her ; he was even modest in exhibiting 
the superiority of his genius, although 
he was aware that she was in love 
with his talents; but this was only 
during the period of courtship. Tran- 
sitory time! He was seemingly easy 
in his manners, but all was really 
constraint, study, artificial deport- 
nent, overaeted amiability; and he 
considered her behaviour towards him 
as of the same cast: he almost dread- 
ed the conclusion of the dramatic 
piece, as he called it, and the fall of 
the curtain, yet was he curious to 
know the real character, impatient to 
be at ease, and tired of the slavery of 
flattering endeavour; for matrimony 
he had no real esteem; he was too 
free, too unbridled in his passions, to 
adhere to its religious duties ; he had 
deceived and been deceived, and al- 
though he was safe in his lady’s ho- 
nour, convinced of her virtue, happy 
as to her morality, correctness, and 
propriety, yet he always looked for 
some imperfection in the female cha- 
racter, which he prefered detecting to 
being in constant awe of something 
above himself. In this feeling, he had 
scarcely left the altar, when smiling 
theatrically, and taking his lady’s 
hand, he exclaimed, * Come, let us 
now throw off the mask.’ These words 
were not understood by Lady Byron, 
80 that they naturally created confu- 
sion, blushes, and obtained no reply ; 
he felt the severity thereof, and was 
aware that he had committed himself; 
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but doubtless this circumstance must 
have recurred to the remembrance of 
his chaste partner, when the vices 
and failings of her lord were too 
late revealed to her. It is needless, 
and would be painful, to relate the 
after-causes which led to the fatal 
separation, and which were the re- 
mote ones of his untimely end; for, 
flying from home, comfort, self and 
tranquillity, with a feverish imagi- 
nation, and restless body and mind, 
aiming at lofty and not easily attain- 
able ends, and embracing a life of 
fatigue and danger, it was next to 
impossible that he should ever reach 
the term of old age; and, probably, he 
did not wish it, although, at the awe- 
ful moment which precedes dissolu- 
tion, let it come when it may, the 
time seems fearfully short, life ap- 
pears a dream, the pemene for it 
is incomplete, and al] is apprehension 
and dismay; this was evidently so 
with him, from the expression of his 
lordship’s features, until delirium left 
all a blank. ‘Touching the artifi- 
cial and stage-effect of his beha- 
viour, I cannot help saying that I 
never beheld a greater proportion of 
it, even ina foreigner. Grace, attitude, 
the sound, modulation, and harmony 
of the voice, an inspired look, partly 
given by nature, an — borrowed 
from ert, all these made his conduct 
a complete performance; but it was a 
masterly representation. In his vessel 
his looks and bearing bespoke his 
description : 


‘ On the wide waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts are boundJess and our mind 
is free.’ 
Playing on his lute, he had Orpheus 
in his fancy ; commanding his legion, 
he was acting the Greek in the days 
of his celebrity ; in company, he was 
using the enchanter’s wand; in vine 
dictiveness, he was a spirit of dark- 
ness; but when solitary, reflective, 
and alone, he was a natural picture of 
melancholy. If suddenly interrupted, 
he could not immediately make up 
his features, and come (if I may be 
permitted the expression) toa meaner; 
but reflection and genius sat most be- 
comingly upon his brow, and it may 
truly be said of him, that 


‘ take him all inaill, 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 
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Having said thus much of this extra- 
ordinary man, a few words on the 
Greek isles. 

There is a sort of enchantment 
in the idea of visiting these places, 
hallowed by the remembrance of the 
glories of Greece; we expect to muse 
over the embers of philosophers and 
sages, to catch the fire of eloquence 
and science, to breathe the air of in- 
spiration, and to find in the counte- 
nances of the inhabitants an Achilles, 
an Ajax, an Ulysses, a Zeuxis, a 
Demosthenes; but this is pure ro- 
mance ; no such materials can be ex- 
pected in the islands under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain, and although 
Ionia, Ithaca, Zante, and Cephalonia 
are Kuphonious names, yet it is lite- 
rally * Vox et pretene a_ nihil.’ 
Even in Greece herself, strugglin; 
as she nobly is for her rights and 
independence, the pristine impression 
is worn away ; sadly she is changed 
from what she was in arts and arms ; 
the great lapse of time between her 
former and her present state, has 
swept all traces of her features away, 
like a destructive volcano, dismem- 
bering all beauty and connection, 
and making a vast ruin in their stead. 
Nevertheless, in visiting the Greek 
islands we cannot divest our minds 
of a classical prejudice in their favour, 
which we have imbibed from our 
education, both scholastic and colle- 
giate ; the poetry of Greece still rings 
in our ears, and the delightful strains 
of Homer seem to echo from the 
shore. We expect a fine country, a 
fine people, lovely women, heroic 
and athletic men, with a thousand 
imaginative etcetera; but we are 
sadly disappointed: the disappear- 
ance of verdure in May, a scorching 
sun, distance, and dulness, jealousy, 
and a vindictive disposition, are what 
we meet with; wives and daughters 
gardees a vue, or shut up in houses 
with iron bars before the windows 
(barring accidents); ugly towns and 
narrow streets: these are the real 
features of the islands, more or less. 
Corfu is the best; it abounds also in 
yame, is much refreshed by the sea 
breezes, affords variety of fish, and is 
better built on than the rest. Cepha- 
lonia is diabolical, the streets are so 
narrow that you might almost shake 
hands across them; he who looks for 
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Greek architecture, might as well 
look for a needle in a bottle of hay ; 
he who sighs for female attractions, 
will find them disappear from his 
mind’s eye, like a dream, or as the 
immortal poet beautifully describes 
it: 

‘ Par Jevibus ventis volucrique similima 

Somno,’ 


There is no Bryseis here mourning 
over her lover’s monument ; no light 
Euphrosynes ; no muses and graces, 
no musing, except on human misery; 
no grace, except grace after meat, 
and that very hard, lean, and tough 
meat; no remains of painting, except 
on the womens’ faces, and these are 
ill-finished pieces, mere daubs; to 
do justice to the physique of the men, 
as to anatomical proportions and 
structure, they are a fine race; they 
are fine sized, fine limbed animals; 
their features also are of a very supe- 
rior cast. ‘he Grecian nose, so rare a 
beauty, and such a jewel in painting 
and statuary, is very common there, 
else the Roman, or aquiline, which 
receives the idea of the Imperial 
Eayvle, and its victories; but itis a 
sad truth that beauty is all on the 
wrong side, namely, the masculine 
gender. What cross it may be, I 
know not, but I thought it very cross 
in dame Nature. The feminine gender 
is plain and sometimes disgusting. 
At Naples I found the very same 
thing; noble looking fellows, all con- 
sequence, strength, and mustachio ; 
whilst swarthy wives and daughters, 
a dwindled and degraded race, stood 
by their side. At Rome, again, the 
women are generally too fat, whether 
from inactivity I know not, but so it 
is; they want the figure, the sylph- 
like form of our English women, that 
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lily complexion, that blush of immia- 
culate modesty, the soft pleading eye, 
the mild benevolent teatures, the 
glassy curling hair, the gentle coun- 
tenance, that birth-right inheritance 
which constitutes them the children, 
and the darling children of Nature. 
The shortish Roman women is fre- 
quently sallow, square in the waist, 
and faded like a flower; but the raven 
tresses of sweeping length, the be- 
witching eye, the arch (and by turns 
noble) look, the flirting features, and 
the art of pleasing,are generally given 
to them; and when you meet witha 
real Roman beauty, she is una Divi- 
nita/ A star! a paragon! all loveli- 
ness, all external perfection ; for she, 
like the Spanish woman, is a tyrant 
over hearts, yet, contemplating her 
form, and the expression of her lips 
and eyes, viewing'this chef d@’ oeuvre of 
human portraiture, one might ex- 
claim, in the rich rhapsody of Lord 
Byron—Rome !—but halt, i am now 
lost at Rome, where I have travelled 
with the velocity of an ereonaut, 
without considering whether the 
worthy editor will find room for me 
in his columns, or whether I shall 
obtain a place at my lady’s breakfast 
table, or, what is more desirable, one 
in her attention and remembrance ; 
I shall therefore quit the islands 
and the Mediterranean, Rome, and 
its beauties— remembrances of youth 
which impart regret, to assure the 
fair sex of England, that no wander- 
ing of the heart, or imagination, can 
substitute any objects in their habi- 
tation, and locality in the recollec- 
tion, respect and esteem of their very 
Sincere friend and countryman, al- 
though 
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Written in a Valley south of Dublin. 
Yon moon hath seen in other days 
My mind in other mood; 


With other thoughts I watched her rays, 
his lonely silence wooed ; 


But I have wept the tear of grief, 
Felt more than time’s decay ; 


So fades in autumn summer's leaf, 


‘ 


So goes the world away. 
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By the Author of Tales of Irish Life. 


CHAPTER Tf. 

Txs people of Ireland will long re- 
member the winter of . Itwasone 
of peculiar severity, and, like the few 
similarjseasons which occurinthatmild 
climate, it forms an epoch in the his- 
tory of the country. The whole 
month of November and the early 
part of December was one incessant 
storm; and when the rain and wind 
ceased a week before Christmas the 
frost set in. Ina few days the rivers 
were bound up in ‘icy bonds,’ and 
all the occupations of rural life were 
suspended. The poor who, like the 
fowls of the air, subsist, in some 
measure, on the bounties of provi- 
dence, became clamorous for bread ; 
and, though the fountains of Charity 
youred into the lap of misery an 
incessant stream, its donations only 
served to keep, as the children of 
poverty expressed it, soul and body 
together. ‘To shut up, as it were, the 
hearts of the opulent, and to fill the 
cup of calamity to overflowing, the 
easantry of several remote districts 
in Munster chose this inanspicious 
period for are-assumption of their 
midnight office of legislation. Houses 
were burnt, cattle were houghed, and 
notices were posted up prohibiting 
the payment of tithes. The classic 
captain, it is true, had not then been 
heard of; but there were Mocks in 
abundance, though under different 
designations. 

To check these lawless proceed- 
ings in one part of the country of 
Tipperary a small detachment of an 
English regiment marched into the 
little village of Clanoulty, on St. 
Stephen’s day. The disturbed state 
of the country, in the opinions of the 
inagistracy, rendered the presence of 
such a force necessary; and at this 
period the military were generall 
called upon to perferm those duties 





which are now principally discharged 
by the regular police of the country. 
During the Peninsula war the life 
of a soldier must have been none of 
the most enviable; yet I have heard 
some veterans say that they would 
— the toil and anxieties of a 
Spanish campaign to the hardships 
endured in the south of Ireland dur- 
ing the infatuated proceedings of the 
Caravats and Shanavats. The majo- 
rity of the Munster magistrates are 
by no means distinguished for either 
wisdom or courage ; and as they have 
been too often influenced by their 
fears, if not by a worse feeling, they 
have generally seen danger where 
there was no cause for apprehension, 
A captain’s company has sometimes 
been sent to disperse the gathering at 
a rustic wake, and a whole regiment 
has frequently been ordered out at 
midnight to oppose a grove of leafless 
trees, mistaken by some sapient jus- 
tice for a body of armed Whiteboys.* 
Clanoulty was blessed with one of 
these active magistrates ; and before 
the billets had been handed to the 
soldiers, he walked up to Captain 
Evans, and told him that, in conse- 
quence of information having been 
received of a meditated attack that 
very night on a gentleman’s house in 
the barony of —— it was absolutely 
necessary that a party of soldiers 
should be immediately sent to defend 
the premises of his brother magis- 
trate, Mr. Neagle of Neaglebawn. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the 
day (for there had fallen rain accom- 
panied by sleet) and the fatigues of 
the morning’s march, Captain Evans 
was obliged to comply with the orders 
of the magistrate ; and after consult- 
ing with his brother officer, fifty men 
were selected for going on this disa- 
greeable duty. ‘To prevent com- 
plaints, which were then common, 


* During the ‘ Reign of terror,’ in 1798, the neighbourhood of Portobello, near 
Dublin, was thrown into the utmost agitation by the mistake of a sentinel. A party 


of yeomen was stationed at one of the barriers. 


About twelve o’clock at night one of 


the men on dety observed something resembling the figure of a man on the opposite 


side of the canal. 


On a second view he saw something like amusket pointed at him ; 


and concluding that the apparition was nothing else than a rebel, he fired. The guard 
turned out, the drums beat, the bells rung; and, on search being made, lo! it ap- 
peared that the enemy was nothing more thana useless pump, with the handle pointed 
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against the improper conduct of the 
military, this small body was accom- 
panied by the junior officer, Lieute- 
nant Thorndon. 

A guide having been procured, the 
party set forward about three o’clock ; 
and as Neaglebawn was only s1x 
miles distant, they hoped to reach it 
at most ina couple of hours. They 
had not, however, performed more 
than half their journey when the 
rain, which had partially subsided, 
was succeeded by a heavy fall of snow; 
and in a short time the whole country 
resented an uniform surface of white. 
The lieutenant drew his military 
cloak closer about him, and his men, 
amidst many a damn onthe £ woild 
Hirish,’ endeavoured in vain to adjust 
their caps, so as to secure their un- 
protected faces from the storm. In 
a short time the wind became violent, 
and the snow began to drift; still 
there had so little fallen that they 
were under no apprehension; and 
they marched along without a mur- 
mur for another hour, In the mean 
time the night had fallen around 
them, and the lieutenant began to 
manifest some anxiety. He inquired 
of the guide if he were sure that they 
had taken the right road ; and, being 
answered in the affirmative, he con- 
tented himself by remarking, that 
Irish miles, like Irish orations, needed 
curtailment. At length he thought 
it time to come toa halt. They had 
been marching for the last half hour 
over what appeared a desert. They 
had seen neither a human being nor 
a human habitation ; andas well as he 
could judge, the prospect before them 
was quite as unpromising. ‘ Fellow,’ 
said the lieutenant to the guide, 
‘where are we?’ 

‘'Troth,’ he replied, scratching his 
head, ‘ we’ve got, an | (on’na how, 
upon some blagard mountain or other; 
for it ’ent a bog any how, or we’d 
been stuck in a hole long ago, so we 
would.’ 

The party were amazed. ‘ Good 
God!’ cried the lieutenant, ‘ you have 
led us astray.—What a scoundrel of 
a guide !’ 

‘Arrah musha!’ said the fellow, 
‘don't be after bleamin’ me a-vich; 
for sure I was quite right, but the 
roads have been made all wrong since 
I was up in this place afore.’ 


‘He’s one of the Shanavats,’ said 
the sergeant, ‘and perhaps has 
brought us here purposely to have 
us murdered.’ 

‘Why, then, blood-an-ounze !’ 
cried the guide, ‘ would a decent man 
like you, sargant, be afther takin 
away a loyal man’s karector,—Arrah, 
Captain, hunny ’ent TI one o’ your- 
selvs, a real Protesant boy,—a soger 
myself, and a clean yeoman | am, as 
appears of a Sunday on the parade at 
Cashill 

‘I care not who you are, sir,’ inter- 
rupted the lieutenant, ‘but if you 
don’t guide us safely out of this place, 
1’|l make a target of your body for the 
men to fire at.’ 

‘An you would astore ?’ respond- 
ed the fellow. ‘Och! tell that to your 
nurse; for, officer as you are, you 
daarent do that toa loyal man—shoot 
the Whitebovs and Papists as fast as 
you like, but let us Protesants alone, 
if you plase.’ 

The sergeant was about to answer 
by applying his halbert to the fel- 
low’s shoulders, when a loud blast of 
a horn was heard. ‘ We are betray’d!’ 
exclaimed the corporal. 

‘We’re dun fur,’ cried the guide; 
‘for as sure as my nameis Davy Peirce, 
that’s dodh Diu’s horn ulla-loo 

‘Silence!’ said the lieutenant, ‘you 
have betrayed us into danger.—Cor- 
poral, secure this scoundrel.—Men, 
stand to your arms,—and now fall in 
two deep under this bank.’ 

‘Och, thonomon duoul,’ cried Mr. 
Pierce, ‘is’t decent to sarve a loyal 
man this way, as if he’d been a Po- 
pish Caravat.—Fitther for you, cap- 
tain, to send me home for assistance. 
—Ulla-loo! there’s another blast,— 
och, blud-an-ounze, what’ll become 
0’ me?’ 

‘Silence!’ cried the lieutenant. 
‘If you have, as I suspect, betrayed 
us, instant death awaits you. But 
hrst we must prepare to settle affairs 
with your rebellious comrades: let 
no man fire till he receives command ; 
and, above all, remain silent.’ 

Che yeoman was the least willing 
to comply with the last order, and 
when the corporal held the point of 
the bayonet to his mouth, for the 
purpose of enforcing silence, the 
fellow’s gesticulations betrayed the 
apprehensions of his soul. 
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CHAPTER II. 

in a few minutes another blast, 
long and loud, from the same unmu- 
sical instrument—a bullock’s hora— 
was heard; and, judging from the 
sound, the person who blew it ap- 
peared to be much nearer than at 
first. ‘The party listened attentively, 
but nothing, for some minutes, was 
heard but the moaning sound of the 
breeze, as the drifted snow opposed 
its progress over the naked moor on 
which they stood. ‘ They are gone 
in another direction,’ whispered the 
serjeant; but scarcely had he spoken 
when the inharmonious and unwel- 
come blast once more burst upon 
their ears; and it was evident from 
the distinctness with which it was 
heard, that the tasteless minstrel was 
not far off. 

The lieutenant stooped, and thought 
he could discover, by the light re- 
flected from the snow, something 
like the form of aman, moving to- 
wards the place where the party was 
stationed. Presently the figure be- 
came distinctly visible; it was unac- 
companied, and to all appearance 
without any hostile intention. The 
stranger once more blew his horn; 
and then quite unconcernedly be- 
gan to whistle Cooleen. When he 
came within a few perches the lieu- 
tenant called on him to stand: the 
summons was quite unexpected, and 
at first he seemed disinclined to obey 
it. He turned on his heel, as if for 
the purpose of retreat ; but the words 
‘Ready! Present!’ delivered in the 
military tone, seemed to have made 
him alter his resolution. In au in- 
stant his self-possession returned ; 
he pushed the horn, which was slung 
round his shoulder, behind him ; and, 
coming up with quite an unembar- 
rassed air, he addressed the party 
with the usual salutation, in English, 
‘God save you all!’ for he seemed 
to see at once that the strangers were 


not likely to understand Irish.— 
‘Seize him, captain, seize him!’ cried 
the guide, who had just been released 
from the corporal’s bayonet. 

‘For what shud he seize me?’’ 
asked the stranger. 

‘For Aodh Dhu, and nobody else- 
a-vich,’ replied the guide; ‘ for troth 
itis yourself, and no other liven sin- 
ner, you Caravat rebel.’ 

At this the stranger gave an ironi- 
cal laugh; and, approaching the lieu- 
tenant, asked—‘ And is it lookin 
afther Black Hugh you’d be, cap- 
tain?’ 

‘ No, friend,’ replied the lieutenant, 
‘I have no business with Black 
Hugh.’ 

‘Troth, an its well for you,’ re- 
turned the stranger. ‘ But might a 
body just ax you, pon Prpponal what wild 
= chace brought you here this 

our o’ the night, when its snowen 
like murther? 

‘ Perhaps, friend,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant, before I give an answer, I 
had better put a similar question to 
you?’ 

‘Faith, captain, a-vich, you’re just 
right,’ returned the stranger; ‘ these 
are troublesome times, and abe | 
body should be as wary as a wood- 
cock.’ 

‘That’s not telling me who you 
are ?’ 

‘Qh! as for that, captain, dear, its 
not worth mintionin. I’m only a bit 
of a sow gelder, that strives to earn 
an honest penny for himself.’ 

‘ That’sa lie!’ exclaimed the guide. 

‘Silence!’ commanded the lieu- 
tenant. 

‘Oh! ay, silence!’ returned Mr. 
Pierce. ‘ Don’t I know him of ould, 
and was our corps here we'd soon 
hamstring him ?’ 

‘See, now captain, hunny,’ said the 
stranger, ‘ how liable we’re all to 
mistakes. That honest man there 
thinks I’m Aodh Dhu; and, God 


* Captain, in the estimation of the Irish peasantry, is the most honvurable military 
title: hence they never fail to apply it, when they have any thing to gain, to every 
man in regimentals whose situation is above that of a non-commissioned officer. Thus 
we find men in Ireland, who never ‘ smelled powder,’ designated captains; in fact, 


several resident landlords are captains of yeomanry corps. 


The peasantry, 


however, know very well that this title does not properly belong to every man 


who wears epaulettes. 


A friend of mine, who ranked no higher than that of ensign, 


was always addressed by an old gardener as captain, until he gave some cause of 
Ottence to the venerable horticulturist ; then it was, ‘Captain, indeed! Troth, he’s 


only a bit of a sorry msign !’ 


February, 1826. 
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knows, we’re’s unlike each other as 
chalk and cheese. I’m nothin in the 
wide world but a pig doctor, as I 
tould your honour afore.’ 

‘But what do you want with sucha 
harmonious instrument as that which 
we heard so recently?’ 

‘Och! God bless your sowl, now, 
at any rate, don’t every mother’s son 
in the three kingdoms know that we 
must have a horn to blow in the fairs, 
for how else wud the farmers know 
where to find us?’ 

‘Yes, but you might have confined 
your musical skill to the fairs. I 
should think it was not called for on 
such a night as this.’ 

‘ There, agen, how liable we’re all 
to mistakes. Now, you must know 
that I was taken a short cut to the 
fair to-morrow, and as Billy Connor 
was to be there too, [ was just prac- 
tisin to myself, that I might be able 
to blow louder than Billy.’ 

‘Your account,’ said the lieutenant, 
‘is very consistent; but I fear we 
must press you into our service fora 
short time. We have missed our 
road, and must beg of vou to set us 


right. You know Neaglebawn?’ 
‘ Neaglebawn !? exclaimed — the 
stranger. £ Do I know my own 


father’s house? Faith, ‘and sure I 
do. Andis it Mr. Neagle you'd be 
afther wanten? Och! then a-vich, 
‘tis myself that'll show you the way.’ 

‘Have we far to go?’ inquired the 
lieutenant. 

‘About three bits o’ miles,’ an- 
swered the stranger; and the party 
were instantly put in motion. The 
snow continued to fall without inter- 
mission, and by this time, in several 
places, was drifted very high ; through 
which the soldiers made their way 
with some difficulty. At length a 
light appeared, and the sunken spirits 
of the party were instantly revived. 
*Ay, ay,’ said the stranger, inter- 
preting their feelings, ‘ even an Irish 
cabin has comforts on such a night as 
this, Och! its a poor miserable 
thing to be widout a vim or home, 
or some hole or other to put one’s 
head into.’ 

‘Then you have no home, poor 
man?’ said the officer. 

‘A poor man, sure enough, your 
honour,’ returned the stranger, tak- 
ing up the last words of the lieute- 


nant; ‘and, in troth, I’ve no home 
to-night. I had one once,’ and he 
gave a deep sigh; ‘but now,’ he 
continued, ‘I’m forced to sleep on 
the hills as often asAodhDhu himself? 

‘Pray,’ inquired the officer, ‘ who 
is this Aodh Dhu, whose name I have 
heard to-night for the first time ? 

‘Never heard of Aodh Dhu!’ said 
the stranger. ‘ Why then, captain, 
agra, you musn’t have been long in 
the country ?? 

‘About four months.’ 

‘Och! that accounts for it. An 
may be you’re a stranger ?’ 

©T am an Englishman.’ 

‘Why then, God bless you, its no 
wunder you never heard of Aodh 
Dhu; that is, in plain English, Black 
Hugh; for your cuntry has no ne- 
cessity for such men.’ 

‘My countrymen are loyal and 
peaceable.’ 

‘And so well they may, a-vich. 
They aren’t hanged and transported 
widout judge or jury, as we are ; and 
troth, if the truth was known, there 
are worse men goen than Black Hugh.’ 

‘Is he a robber?’ 

‘Robber! no; he’s an unfortunate 
man—a kind of captain, like your- 
self, of Whiteboys,’ and he pointed to 
the snow-covered coats of the sol- 
diers; ‘and the sorrowa much harm 
he does any body but those who wud 
harm him.’ 

‘Have you ever seen him?’ 

‘ Often and often; he’s a tall, 
black-visaved man, very brave and 
very desperate ; and why but he wud, 
for if he were once caught he wud 
be — as round as a ball.’ 

By this time they had arrived be- 
fore the house of Mr. Neagle, and 
with much difficulty obtained ad- 
mission through the gate, that open- 
ed into the avenue. Lights were 
to be seen in some of the windows ; 
and when they had come within about 
musket shot of the door, the stran- 
ger, who had been in advance, blew 
his horn, and instantly a dozen fire- 
arms were discharged from the upper 
windows. The unexpected salute 
threw the soldiers into a momentary 
confusion, and they ran simultaneous- 
ly towards a grove of trees on the 
right. ‘Secure the stranger,’ cried 


the officer; but the pig doctor was 
no where to be found. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The sudden disappearance of the 
stranger seemed to confirm Mr. 
Pierce’s suspicions ; and the lieute- 
nant, to stop the guide’s vauntings 
of his own penetration, ordered the 
drummer who accompanied the party 
to beat a row-dow-dow upon his loyal 
sheepskin. This had the desired 
effect: Mr. Neagle, who at first mis- 
took the soldiers, in consequence of 
the hour, for a very different kind of 
visitors, no sooner discovered his 
mistake than he made every possible 
preparation to welcome his friends. 
Half an hour, however, elapsed be- 
fore the hall door could be relieved 
from the forms, stools, and tables 
with which it had been barricadoed ; 
and when Lieutenant Thorndon ob- 
tained admission, he was not a little 
surprised on seeing the mode of de- 
fence adopted at Neaglebawn. The 
beds and bedding were stuffed into 
the lower windows, for the purpose, 
as Tim Duff stated, of giving a warm 
reception to the slugs of the White- 
boys; and several of the neighbour- 
ing squires, with their servants, had 
been in attendance, with the design 
of protracting the siege: Tim Duff, 
of Duffry Hall, being the most ofti- 
cious, was honoured with the chief 
command; and Mr. Neagle sat in the 
corner of the parlour with the Riot 
Act before him, magnanimously leav- 
ing to his friends all the glory to be 
(derived from a successful defence of 
the garrison. 

Soldiers are always welcome when 
they come as friends to the besieged. 
The inmates of Neaglebawn were 
profuse of their kindness towards 
their martial guests : the serjeant and 
men were accommodated with a good 
fre, plenty of whiskey, and abun- 
dance of bread and beef, in the kit- 
chen; while their officer was literally 
caressed by the master in the par- 
lour. Epaulettes attract not only the 
softer, but the sterner, sex in Ire- 
land; and such is the martial dispo- 
sition of the people, that a military 
man is sure of the most respectful 
attention from all ranks and condi- 
tions, unless he has forfeited his title 
to their regard by misconduct. 

Mr. Neagle was most assiduous in 
providing for the comfort of his 
guests; and, as the presence of the 








soldiers inspired all with confidence, 
they relaxed in their discipline, 
though they did not think it prudent 
to remove the precautionary fixtures 
from the windows, lest some stray 
Whiteboy might spy them at their 
revelry, and maliciously interrupt 
their mirth. Captain Thorndon, for 
by this title all now addressed him, 
after supper, was solicited to drink 
sume whiskey-punch—large libations 
of which his companions were pour- 
ing down around him. He nolitel 
acquiesced, but on tasting the ad- 
imixture the involuntary distortion of 
his face clearly intimated that it was 
not entirely to his liking. He had 
drank whiskey before, but then it did 
not smell so confoundedly of the 
turf. He could not tell the reason, 
and Mr. Neagle did not undeceive 
him; for the magistrate thought it 
would not look very well for a British 
oflicer to know that an Irish justice of 
the peace was a consumer of illegal 
spirits, technically called ‘ potheen,’ 
and poetically ‘ mountain dew.’ The 
cellar, however, was rummaged for a 
more palatable potation; and after 
some time a bottle of port was pro- 
duced from the musty sawdust. It 
was quickly uncorked, and the captain 
partook of his glass; not, however, 
before Tim Duff had expressed his 
astonishment how any man could be 
so silly as to prefer wine to the pro- 
duce of the private still; or, as he 
called it, the worm. 

The conversation, though uninter- 
rupted, was not very edifying : it was 
intended, however, to be instructive, 
for the whole company laboured to 
impress on the Englishman’s mind a 
conviction of their own worth, and 
the barbarity of the Munster pea- 
santry. They assured him that they 
were restless, ungrateful, and san- 
guinary ;—<liscontented without a 
cause, and rebellious from principle. 
Each told his anecdote illustrative of 
the state of things, and all agreed m 
assuring him that he might thank his 
stars for a narrow escape that night; 
for they were quite certain that the 
‘pig doctor’ was none other than 
Aodh Dhu—a man of such atrocious 
habits and cruel disposition, that he 
stood pre-eminent in crime, To him 
they attributed the disturbed state of 
the country, and were satisfied that 
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tranquillity would never be restored 
until he should be suspended on the 
gallows. 

Thorndon, though a brave man, 
had some apprehension for his per- 
sonal safety during his stay among 
such a treacherous race as the pea- 
santry were described to be by those 
who resided among them ; and being 
withal a little fatigued, he availed 
himself of an opportunity afforded 


by a discussion between Tim Duff 


and another guest, respecting local 
politics, to throw himself unper- 
ceived upon a sofa, where he soon 
fell into a sound sleep, notwithstand- 
ing his proximity to the noisy bac- 
chanalians. 

At the breakfast table, next morn- 
ing, he was agreeably surprised by 
the presence of a young lady, who 
he found, on introduction, to be the 
daughter of his host; and soon after 
learned that she was an only child. 
At another time, and under other cir- 
cumstances, Thorndon might, as his 
only patrimony was his sword, have 
allowed some tender thoughts to cross 
his mind; but his ideas of Ireland, 
and of her people, were of so un- 
favourable a kind, that, though he 
felt a certain degree of happiness in 
the prospect of enjoying the society 
of a young and sprightly girl during 
his stay at Neaglebawn, he never 
dreamt of paying any attentions be- 
yond those common-place gallan- 
tries which are given and received 
without any estimation of their 
value. 

Miss Neagle, it appeared, under 
the apprehension of a visit from the 
Whiteboys to Neaglebawn, had spent 
the preceding night at the house of a 
neighbouring friend; but, on hearing 
of the arrival of the ‘ captain,’ she 
had, ‘ nothing loath,’ hastened home 
to do the honours of her father’s 
house, and to make the visit of the 
young officer as agreeable as pos- 
sible. The téte-a-téte at the tea table 
gave Thorndon a favourable opinion 
of her taste and talents; and he was 
beginning to feel pleased with him- 
self and Neaglebawn, when he re- 
ceived a note from one of his com- 
panions of the preceding evening, 
who, being in the commission, had 
that morning apprehended a White- 
boy, and requested that he might 


have a guard of the men under Captain 
Thorndon’s command to escort the pri. 
soner to the next military post. This 
could not be refused, particularly ag 
the soldiers would be able to return 
in the evening. The serjeant and 
twenty men were therefore dispatched 
on this duty; and scarcely had they 
taken their departure than a revenue 
officer, with a letter from the colonel, 
made his appearance, and demanded 
the assistance of the military in the 
detection of a private still: The 
guager was accompanied by the in. 
ormer. The first was @ man whose 
appearance at once indicated his em- 
ployment: his affected consequence 
could not conceal the poverty mani- 
fested in his threadbare coat; and, 
though certain appearances on his 
ruby nose accused him of being a 
votary of the jolly god, his counte. 
nance betrayed none of that dry hu- 
mour and careless jollity which cha. 
racterises most frequenters of the 
‘ village alehouse.’ There was some- 
thing about him rather forbidding, 
and he looked like one conscious of 
being in the constant performance of 
duties in opposition to the general 
feeling. His companion belonged to 
the lower orders, apparently a pea- 
sant, and probably one of the party 
concerned in the illicit manufactory. 
He seemed rather to shun observa- 
tion; and, from ananswer to a taunt- 
ing interrogation by one of the ser- 
vants, it seemed likely that revenge, 
and not avarice, had induced him to 
give information. 

As the task of surprising and ap- 
prehending the distillers of potheen 
was sometimes attended with danger, 
Thorndon did not think proper to en- 
trust the business to the discretion of 
the corporal, but headed the party 
himself. 

After an hour’s walk over a moun- 
tainous district, rendered peculiarly 
dismal from the great quantity of 
snow which covered the ground, they 
came within sight of a wretched- 
looking cabin, which stood alone in a 
small valley, rendered almost inac- 
cessible by the height and abruptness 
of the surrounding acclivities. The 
informer pointed out the house as the 
place of illicit operations, but refused 
to approach it; and when the guager, 
followed by ‘Thorndon and his men, 
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began to descend, he concealed him- 
self on the hill. 

The first object of the party was 
to surround the house, but their ap- 
proach was discovered before they 
could gain the valley. In a moment 
nine or ten men were seen dragging 
something up the opposite rocks, 
which the guager, at one glance, 
pronounced to be the still-head. The 
caption of this seemed to be a pri- 
mary object with him; and accord- 
ingly he requested of the captain to 
secure the utensils in the house, 
while he, with the corporal and fif- 
teen men, went in pursuit of the 
fugitives. Thorndon, on enterin 
the cabin, could see nothing but halt- 
a-dozen children, and as many women, 
who cast upon him and his men a 
scowling glance: judging, however, 
by one of his senses, he had no 
doubt but that he was in the neigh- 
bourhood of potheen. The women 
kept up a continual chatter in Irish, 
and now and then one of them would 
go to the door, as if to discover whe- 
ther their friends had succeeded in 
making their escape. By-and-by a 
couple of athletic fellows, with a 
‘God save you all!’ walked in, and 
quite unceremoniously took their seat 
on a plank, which stretched along 
one side of the house. These were 


quickly followed by others, until the 
house was nearly filled. Thorndon 
became somewhat alarmed at their 
presence, and stepped outside of the 
door, for the purpose of seeing whe- 
ther his men were about to return. 
While his eyes were fixed on the spot 
by which they ascended after the 
still, he heard the report of a distant 
yun; and, at the saine instant, the 
screams of acrowd of women, who 
had taken their station on an oppo- 
site hill. While viewing these he 
heard a scuffle inside the cabin, and 
turning round to discover the cause, 
his left arm was grasped by a rustic 
Hercules. His sword was in his 
right hand, and, turning suddenly on 
his detainer, he thrust it through his 
arm. <A blow of a stick at that in- 
stant brought him to the ground, and 
when he was about to arise he saw 
with horror a ruffianly-looking fellow 
standing over him, in the attitude of 

lunging a pitchfork into his body. 
Life appeared already lost, when the 
assassin was grasped by the shoulder, 
and rudely pushed to a distance: the 
same friendly hand raised Thorndon 
from the ground. In his deliverer he 
recognised his acquaintance of the 
former evening—him of the horn— 
the pig doctor. 





NEGLECTED IRISH MELODIES.—NO. II, 


‘We have a cup remaining.’—Air—‘ The Banks of Carrigabana.’ 


For him—who loves (unknown to fame) 
And ne’er was heard complaining, 
Although his mistress slight his lame— 

We have a cup remaining. 
For him—whose soul could ne’er endure 
The mind’s, the body’s chaining ; 
Who risks e’en life such stain to cure— 
We have a cup remaining. 


For him—who never drew his steel 
For sordid hire :—disdaining 

All, but his country’s wounds toheal— 
We have a cup remaining. 

For him, too—who ne’er sheathed his sword 
While tyrant kings were reigning ; 

Round whom the patriot might has poured— 
We have a cup remaining. 


For him—who, placed in post of power, 
Was never yet found draining 
The people’s life-blood, hour by hour— 


We have a cup remaining. 
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NEGLECTED IRISH MELODIES. 


For him—whose nobly-feeling heart 
Has wept at others’ ’plaining; 

Who loves to cure the wretch’s smart— 
We have a cup remaining. 


For him—who, in his country’s cause 
Has soul and strength been straining ; 

In freedom’s fight his falchion draws— 
We have a cup remaining. 

For him—who’s trusted with the tide 
Of friendship ; never staining aN 

Its course with falsehood—true when trica— 
We have a cup remaining. 

For him—the poet, gifted, true, 
Who never thinks of gaining 

Aught but that fame, his Muses’ due— 
We have a cup remaining. 

For him who loves, for him who sings, 
The friend from fraud refraining ; 

For him who wars with worthless kings—- 
We have a cup remaining. 


M. RN. 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF SOUTH AMERICA. 





COLUMBIA’S war-engines, prepare your deep throats,— 
Pour your transports of joy in wild victory’s notes ; 
l.et peal upon peal far re-echo around, 
Let thunder on thunder repeat the glad sound, 
"Till earth, seas, and skies shall responsive rebound 
With the glories of Bolivar’s name. 
Vile slavery is over and crushed is her reign, 
Riven ne’er to unite are the shackles of Spain; 
The trial is past, the brave struggle is done, 
Thy freedom, Columbia, thy freedom is won, 
And sealed with the heart-blood of many a son 
Who with life gladly bought deathless fame. 
Bloody Spain, cruel monster! thy banquets of gore 
[nn Columbia’s free land now await thee no more; 
(io seek some new slaves who will sink at thy frown, 
Go seek some new world with fresh slaughters to drown ; 
ITere rent from thy temples is Tyranny’s crown, 
Thy thraldom of torment is o’er. 
No more shall thy sons unresisting, Peru, 
Be torn from those homes that their forefathers knew: 
No more beneath Cruelty’s stripes shall they bend— 
No more shall the torture their miseries end— 
No more hellish blood-hounds their bodies shall rend ; 
Such chase awaits Spaniards no more. 
And whose was the arm that thus severed the yoke ?— 
And whose was the sword that thy thraldom thus broke ?— 
Iwas, Bolivar, thine ;— twas thy soul that first fired 
At the wrongs of thy country her children inspired 
And, rousing from Slavery’s deep slumber, required 
7 Vengeance due from the tyrants of Spain. 
hus perish all tyrants—thus freed be all slaves, 
hus honoured each hero, his country who saves : 
If ever, Columbia, Oppression should dare 
Above thy free world her black banners to rear, 
May a Bolivar’s spirit rise proudly to share 
Thy wrongs and thy triumphs again. 


M. 




















Were we called upon for a proof 
of the popular form of our govern- 
ment, and of the hardship of being 
excluded from the privileges of the 
subject, we would at once adduce the 
simple fact, that nearly all those who 
wield the energies of the state, and 
give life and beauty to the legislature, 
are men who have ascended to their 
present lofty stations by the force of 
genius and industry; and who owe 
little or nothing to the advantages of 
birth or fortune. We find that those 
men who have introduced the princi- 
les of free trade and the spirit of 
liberality into the cabinet in spite 
of hereditary prejudices, have been 
the authors of their own greatness ; 
and that even many of those minis- 
ters who are weak enough to offer 
opposition to the progress of enlight- 
ened policy, are the sons of ‘free-born 
commoners.’ If we take a view of 
the senate, we find a further illustra- 
tion of this fact; and whoever takes 
the trouble to enumerate the useful 
members, will discover that the ma- 
jority are men of and belonging to 
the people. It might appear invidi- 
ous to mention individuals, but were 
we to select from the number one 
who has rendered incalculable service 
to his country ;—one who has com- 
pelled government to simplify their 
financial accounts, and curtail their 
prodigal expenditure ;—one who has 
successfully exposed the spirit of 


jobbing which prevails in parliament : 


in a word, one who has fearlessly 
done his duty, we could have no 
hesitation in pointing out the dis- 
tinguished subject of this memoir. 

Scotland has the honour of being 
the birth-place of Mr. Hume. He 
was born at Montrose in the year 
(777, and after having served an ap- 
prenticeship to Dr. Bate, a physician 
of provincial celebrity, he completed 
his chirurgical studies at Edinburgh 
college. In 1799 he went out to 
India, where he was subsequently 
appointed to the situation of assistant 
surgeon to the Indian army. 

During the Mahratta war—that 
eventful period of our Indian sove- 
reignty, Mr. Hume was ordered to 
join the forces under Lord Lake; 
and amidst the bustle of the camp 
and the laborious duties of his pro- 
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fession, he found time to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of the Persic lan- 
guage. To this acquisition he mainly 
owed his subsequent success in life. 
Colonel Achmuty, the only interpreter 
to the army, being taken suddenly 
ill, the commander-in-chief was awk- 
wardly situated, and inquired in vain 
among his officers for one who could 
supply the colonel’s place. At length 
he was informed that a young man in 
the subordinate situation of assistant 
surgeon was in the daily habit of con- 
versing for amusement in the native 
language. Mr Hume was sent for, 
and immediately employed to obtain 
information for the army. To the 
salary of interpreter was added his 
former pay; and as he successfully 
discharged the duties of his new 
situation, he soon acquired the mark- 
ed approbation and private friendship 
of the commander-in-chief,from whom 
he obtained some temporary appoint- 
ments, which, in Indian armies are 
well known as fruitful sources of 
emolument. 

After eight years of active service, 
Mr. Hume, in ] 808, returned to his na- 
tive country with a constitution unim- 
paired by his residence in a topical 
climate, and with ideas enlarged by ob- 
servation and experience. The ease 
and distinction which an independent 
fortune could readily procure in Eng- 
land, were not suited to his active dis- 
position ; and accordingly we find 
him in 1809 on his way to the classic 
shores of Greece. On his voyage 
thither he landed in Portugal, then 
the theatre of war ; and after having 
remained for some time in the ‘ land 
of the olive and vine,’ he proceeded to 
Egypt, and visited the spot where 
Abercrombie, his gallant countryman, 
fell covered with glory. From thence 
he proceeded to the Grecian isles ; 
visited successively Athens and Con- 
stantinople ; and after a tour of two 
years, returned to England. 

In the following year he was re- 
turned to parliament for the borough 
of Melcombe Regis ; and at the dis- 
solution previous to the death of 
George the third, he was solicited to 
become a candidate for his native 
borough of Montrose. He was 
returned though powerfully opposed. 
The thazistrates of Brecken, (the 
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Scotch electors) petitioned parliament 
against his return, on the ground of 
the electors being overawed by the 
populace. This allegation was not 
‘aletentinted and the House of 
Commons, after hearing the evidence 
of the Provost, declared Mr. Hume 
duly elected.* He now represents 
Aberdeen. 

The parliamentary and public ser- 
vices of Mr. Hume are justly appre- 
ciated by the public, who have reap- 
ed so many advantages from his mul- 
tifarious labours. Undeterred by 
sarcasm, and unawed by corruption, 
he successively returns to his attack 
on abuses ; and though he has accom- 
plished much, enough still remains 
to require a continuance of his exer- 
tions. His character in the House of 
Commons is that of an honest, indus- 
trious, and uncompromising member. 
There is no trick or finesse about 
him; he goes straight forward to his 
subject, and may be said to have 
introduced that business-like order 
which characterises the financial dis- 
cussions in our recent parliamentary 
sessions. Armed with facts and do- 


MEMOIR OF JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.?. 


cuments, he stands invulnerable to 
the rhetorical arrows of his oppo- 
nents; and overturns the finest argu- 
ments of the logician by a simple re- 
ference to figures. His arithmetical 
tests in an instant detect the least 
admixture of error in the chancellor’s 
statements ; and though the sarcasm 
of Brougham, and the honest indig- 
nation of Burdett may be dreaded, 
the tools of corruption hate nothing 
half so vehemently as Mr. Hume’s 
aptitude in applying the simple rules 
of Cocker to the business of the state. 

Ireland, that land of jobs, has fre- 
quently exercised Mr. Hume’s inge- 
nuity. His exposure of the church 
monopoly astonished the English peo- 
ple: and such of our friends on the 
other side of the Channel as have 
local grievances to complain of, can- 
not confide their petitions to better 
hands than those of Mr. Hume. In 
him the oppressed have ever found a 
zealous advocate, and the public a 
fearless asserter of the rights of the 
subject, without his ever having 
sacrificed his opinion of what wasright 
to the attainment of popular favor. 


* «Having obtained independence abroad, in an unhealthy and dangerous climate ; 
and finding myself, on my return home, capable of great exertion, it was but natural 


that I should exert myself, which was only a pastime to a man of my habits. 


With 
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these views and opinions it will be easy for you to see the course | was naturally dis- 
posed to take. I had nothing to wish for in regard to emolument, nothing in regard to 
family, as many have. I had only the good opinion of my country to seek. I had 
observed abroad the poverty and misery inflicted by fiscal exactions and extravagance, 
and here { could not patiently submit to see the like evils brought on my own country 
by enormous taxation and prodigal expenditure, without doing something to avert 
them, Your chairman has with great justice stated that in a country like this, the 
expenditure of which is so vast—that expenditure is at once the cause and the uphold- 
ing Of corruption ; and to put corruption down, the expenditure which supplies it with 
sinews, must be reduced to a reasonable standard. In my own estimation the whole of 
the merit is, that, from my early habits, L turned my attention to this subject in all its 
details ; which I was enabled the more effectually to do from my having obtained an 
independent seat, which, in the present state of the House of Commons, it is no easy 
matter to procure. Some seats, it is true, may be had on easy terms, provided the 
members agree to act for one party or another, or consent to obey the mandates of the 
treasury. Fortunately I was returned for my native town, and that owing to a happy 
change which about that time took place in its constitution. Nothing that has fallen 
trom the chairman deserves more attention than the observation, tat, were all the 
burghs like Montrose, we would have a set of representatives for Scotland, who would 
would force upon ministers changes to an extent which is most desirable, even after all 
the reforms that have already been accomplished. Notwithstanding the great and 
laborious exertions made to procure a burgh reform, chiefly by deputations from this 
city, two or three of the members composing which I see around me, the burgh system 
remains much as it was. But still those exertions enables the House of Commons to 
do that which otherwise never could have beendone. The representative for this city 
denied the existence of any abuses, and challenged the petitioners to prove them, The 
enquiry was entered upon ; ard bow satisfactory was that enquiry! The result was, 
to spread over the country a knowledge of the existence of enormous abuses, which 
— had found it good policy to deny, but which had been completely established, 
ieee a ere am I that the enquiry was not attended 
sO Mr. speech at Edinburgh, November 18, 1825. 
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TALES OF LOW LIFE. 
Vy Thomas Furlong, Author of ‘ Plagues of Ireland,’ gc. 
NO, III. 
THE SAINT'S TENANT. 


Arounp the hills I ranged all day, 
Twas a spring’s day, not warm though fine ; 
The sun himself became my clock, 

1 marked him with attentive eye, 

And saw him drooping in the sky. 

Then downwards I did bend my way, 

For still, whate’er same wild ones say, 
The barren heath or mossy rock 
Can’t furnish much whereon to dine. 

"T'was a spring’s day, the birds were seen 
Peeping by stealth from bush and spray, 

The fields Sane looked fresh and green, 
And then to hear the small birds sing, 
it was, in sooth, a cheering thing. 

rom childhood among birds I’ve been, 
Catching their notes from brake and bough, 

To me their songs were ever dear ; 

But there was something o’er me here, 

In the soft air or sky so clear, 

Some spell or charm mixt with the scene, 
That gave these songs new beauty now. ' 


Oh! who, thought I, would not be gay, 
injoying this sweet hour like me ; 
A man that moment crossed my way, 
Who shewed small sign of gaiety ; 
Down o’er his brow his hat he drew, 
1 saw him turn and wipe his eyes ; 
That he in trouble was I knew, 
But knew not whence it might arise. 


‘ Good friend,’ said I, ‘ what makes thee weep, 
What may your cross or trouble be?’ 
‘ Trouble enough, I have,’ quoth he, 

‘It spoils my meals, it breaks my sleep, 
No chance on any side I see, 
M _ through life is misery. 

et it is weak to yield to grief. 

For hours, for days, this cheek or eye 
Have seldom been a moment dry ; 
"Tis, as I say, a foolish thing 
To cry when tears no aid can bring ; 
Still do I think that when they fall, 
They ease this wearied head withal, 

And give the heavy heart relief. 


‘ Within that cozy little cot, 

That by my lady’s gate appears ; 
Sometimes contented with my lot, 
Sometimes at ease, and sometimes not; 

I’ve lingered on for ten long years. 

[ laboured sotely through the day, 
And got but sorry, scanty pay ; 
My wife she was a struggler too, 
And did as much as wife could do; 
Still did we find it hard indeed 


| The children and ourselves to feed ; 
February, 1826, M 
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TALES OF LOW LIFE. 


But yet we should have been content, 
As we stood clear of tax or rent ; 

We had the little cottage free, 

For of the gate we kept the key. 


* And as the years all slowly fled, 
For many a guest that gate I spread ; 
For many a visitor came there, 
Fine gentle folks of each degree, 
Sea-oflicers with careless air ; 
And rosy squires all blunt and free ; 
And captains and gay cornets too, 
In their rich dress of red or blue; 
And such 1 still was glad to see, 
For they had a chearful look of glee ; 
They bore no made-up marks of grace, 
Where the bad heart belied the face ; 
Nor gloomy airs nor bows demure— 
In short, they didn’t leaze the poor, , 
Nor bring them harm nor get them blame, 
Nor wrong them in religion’s name. 


‘Oh! ’twas for us a heavy day, 
When the squires and captains kept away, 
And the sleekheaded race came in, 
To prate of sanctity and sin ; 
To rave of darkness and of light, 
And eat and drink from morn to night; 
To grunt and groan around my lady, 
To turn her chearfulness to gall, 
To have vile stories ever ready, 
To set her mind against us all. 
*T was in this way the canting clan 
Their work of godliness began. 


‘ Each child, each fool, about the hall, 
Got texts quite pat for every thing ; 
New birth—new light—conversion—call, 

Seemed ever in one’s ears to ring. 
My wife and I kept from the place, 
We wanted not this extra grace ; 
We longed not for the saints’ debating, 
We cared not for mere children’s prating.; 
Who settled points that, as we’re told, | 
Puzzled the wisest heads of old ; 
We wished in quietness to stay, 
And tread our own plain ewe way ; 
To leave new fangled creeds untried, 
And die as those before us died. 


‘ My two poor boys at school had been, 
And for their time got on quite well: 

The master was a worthy man, 

One who much better days had seen ; 
But when misfortune on him fell, 

Beside the chapel on the green 

He took a cottage, and began 

To train those children who could bring 

From week to week the smallest thing ; 

A very trifle satisfied him, 

And none of what he asked denied him. 











TALES OF LOW LIFE. 


* My lady built a Sunday school, 
At least she lent her aid; 
And there they fixt a solemn fool, 
Who groaned, and preached, and prayed. 
Perhaps ’tis wrong the name I gave, 
He was, | think, less fool than kuave; 
He canted well, and soon stood high 
in favour in my lady’s eye; 
She told her tenantry at large 
To give their children to his charge ; 
it cost the creatures many a tear, 
But they were forced to yield through fear ; 
What can a poor dependent do, 
With certain ruin full in view; 
If even one murmuring word is spoken, 
Or one capricious order broken? 


‘I sent my boys with heavy heart, 
Their chen withal to try ; 
I knew I played a guilty part, 
But what resource had I? 
I knew their faith was placed in danger, 
By listening to this canting stranger ; 
To me that antient faith was dear, 
But if my lady chanced to hear 
One lingering growl, for me or mine, 
There was no choice, no prospect left, 
But friendless in some ditch to pine, 
Of shelter, food, and work bereft ; 
This was what baulked me through the past, 
And see to this ’tis come at last. 


‘ We were not long in finding out 
What the new teacher was about ; 

Of writing, sums, or figures, he 

~~ to take but little care ; 
is study was divinity. 
He’d scripture—scripture—every where, 

He crammed it in the rule of three ; 
He made it chime with tret and tare. 
The rule of three was not with him 
As with the world—the golden rule ; 

He had a notion in his head 
That truth and godliness were dead ; 
He thought his pupil’s faith burned dim, 

And he did call his little school 
By a strange name—’twas, as I guess, 

A roaring * howling wilderness,’’ 
Where the great fiend might freely prowl, 
And pounce upon each “ bat and owl ;” 
For so he styled those little sinners 
Who were in grace not even beginners. 


‘He got this maggot in his brain, 
It bit him o’er — o’er again ; 

It urged him to his holy work, 
To tear the beast, the pope, and Turk ; 
Each urchin in his favour grew, 
Who soured him in this pious view ; 
The best boy’s merit was but small, 
Unless he learned to twist St. Paul; 
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rALES oF LOW LIFE. 


Or from his book had morsels ready 
To throw at the old scarlet lady ; 
For by this name did he presume 
To call the blessed Church of Rome ; 
But they were in his chosen class, 
Who mocked the priest and staid from mass, 
Who threw their parents’ creed aside, 
And took My Lady for their guide. 
Of these my eldest boy was one— 
I can’t say how his change begun— 
But saw it soon—one evening he 
Spoke, as I thought, too flippantly 
Of holy things : I checked his tongue, 
But he would not be silent long; 
He growled, and in the cant of school 
Called me a superstitious fool ; 
And then he laughed all loud and gay, 
To see me for the moment stare : 
{ stared indeed, and cursed the day 
That left him in the Swadler’s care. 
Next morn, more mischief to prevent, 
His brother and himself were sent f 
To the old school upon the green, 
Where both of them at first had been; 
I did not heed my danger then, 
Nor see the harm that I was doing : ' 
But quarrel once with holy men, 
And soon they’ll bring about your ruin : 
Revenge is theirs, if touched or crost, 
At least | found so to my cost. 


‘ Aye, sir! before two days were gone 
My punishment was settled on: 

The holy teacher lost no time 

In blazoning forth my heinous crime ; 
Down to our door the steward came, 

And told me, in his lady’s name, 

That though the snow was on the ground, 

Though chill and frosty was the air, 

By me new quarters must be found, ; 

To go I must at once prepare, : 
For | could stop no longer there ; 

“I’m sorry for your loss,” quoth he, 

(1 thought he spoke it sneeringly,) 
But if you wish employment still, 

Or shelter from the wintry blast, 
Why yield you to my lady’s will, 

And she may pardon all that’s past. 
Your best and surest way would be 

The teacher's favour to obtain; 

Stick not so hard to popery, 

But bring the youngsters back again ; 
And with them let him take his way— 
What signifies it how they pray? ~ 
This you must do, and more than this, 
For things half done are done amiss ; 
The boys must change, nor they alone, 
A change must by yourself be shown. 
My lady bids you think with dread 
Of the sad life you've lately led: 
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Up to the hall you must repair, 
Each evening at the hour of prayer, 
And bring your children and your wife, 
To hear betimes the words of life, 
And learn what priests have never taught, 
Or never dwelt on as they ought; 
By this, perhaps, you gain your end, 
You hold your place and keep your friend ; 
This is my counsel, as I live, 
in friendship I this counsel give: 
But if you, like a stubborn Tones 
Will fling this good advice aside, 
Why in Heaven’s name then be at once 
The comforts of starvation tried; 
Go forth, and wish, perhaps too late, 
For the warm cottage at the gate.” 


‘ Then let starvation come,’ said I, 
‘ Tleaven in its hour will help the poor— 
We'll beg our way from door to door, 
And if no food we can procure, 

The worst that waits us is to die. 
Gut, oh! it is not fair to try 
Or tempt a struggling man like me 
‘To practise vile hypocrisy. 
No! let my lady’s anger fall 
Upon me—TI can bear it all: 
Still to my father’s faith PIl keep, 
And take this boy, this poor stray sheep, 
l‘rom where the wolves grin greedily. 
‘* Father, mistake me not,” said he, 
‘1 cannot, will not dwell with thee ; 
1 may not walk upon thy path, 
When Heaven thus marks thee in its wrath : 
Why should I grope in darkness still, 
When it has been the Lord’s good will 
To bless me with a ray of light, 
And make me sinless, pure and bright ? 
From Satan’s power I now stand free, 
From that and hell-born popery ; 
To my good teacher I shall go, 
And he will be my friend, I know.”’ 
‘ The stripling rose, he reached his hat, 
In mute astonishment I sat, 
And saw him as, with saintly face, 
He led the steward from the place: 
No word of censure [ let fall, 
{ could not—but I looked it all. 


‘ They turned us out, on the road side 
In an old shed we dwell, 

With food, with firing unsupplied ; 

Of clothes and bedding nearly bare, 

We shivering sit, and suffer there 
Much more than I could tell, 
And yet I feel I acted well ; 

My father’s faith I held secure— 

And though I’m shelterless and poor, 

I would not change that faith to buy 

All that these kingdoms could supply ; 

God be my friend !’—“* Amen!”’ said I. 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF IRELAND.* 


We may as well inform such of 
our readers as are unacquainted 
with the important fact, that William 
Sturch, Esquire, the author of the 
vamphlet before us, keeps a snug 
ironmonger’s shop, at the corner of 
Stanhope street, Clare Market; and 
that the said William Sturch, Esquire, 
has had the honour of being, on 
more occasions than one, conspicu- 
ously placed in the chazr at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern, when the inde- 
pendent electors of Westminster— 
yclept by Cobbett the ‘ Rump’— have 
assembled to promote the interest of 
an honourable baronet. It has been 
uniformly resolved on these occasions, 
that Mr. Sturch’s conduct had been 
‘dignified and manly ;’ and we are 
assured by some of his customers, that 
when behind his own counter he looks 
quite graceful and orderly ; can make 
a bow when a lady enters, and never 
hands even a gentleman his change 
without having enveloped it in paper. 
Further than this we know nothing 
of William Sturch, Esquire, except 
that he has favored the world witha 
letter, addressed to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, on the ‘ Grievances of Ireland.’ 

In the preface he tells a piece 
of news which he mghtly thinks 
‘may not seem to be necessary,’ viz. 
‘that the honourable baronet, whose 
name appears in the title page, is 
not in the slightest degree answerable 
for any thing contained in this publi- 
cation ;’ and a little further he assures 
us that those who cannot reside in 
Ireland will find all necessary infor- 
mation in Wakefield, ‘a gentleman’ 
who ‘travelled slowly through the 
greater part of the island.’ This 
opinion gives us a clue to Mr. 
Sturch’s qualification for writing on 
the ‘ Grievances of Ireland.’ 

Mr. Sturch is fond of truisms ; and 
he commences his letter by informing 
Sir Francis, that ‘the connexion 
between Great Britain and Ireland 
is a subject of paramount importance 
to the inhabitants of both parts of 
the empire,’ and that ‘if there be 
any native of either country, who 
would advise, or desire a separation, 
he must be either an enemy to its 


welfare, or miserably ignorant of its 
true interest.’ 

‘The two islands,’ we are told, 
‘united by fraternal feelings under 
one free constitution of government, 
enjoying a perfect equality of rights, 
and continually advanciug in arts, 
in science, and in morals, would be 
entitled to the friendship, and per- 
fectly secure from the enmity of 
every nation upon earth ; and might 
go on, enjoying and diffusing happi- 
ness throughout the world, tu the end 
of time. But if, instead of this ‘‘ con- 
sumation so devoutly to be wished,” 
jealousy and distrust shall be pro- 
moted, separate interests shall be 
pursued, and it shall at any time come 
to pass, that the weaker of the two, 
through the perverse counsels and 
obstinate injustice of the stronger, 
(which may God in mercy forbid,) 
shall be driven to the desperate mea- 
sure of open resistance and separation, 
the deplorable consequence must be, 
that the former will fall into the 
hands of a foreign power, and by a 
sanguinary contest of unexampled 
ferocity and destruction, the prospe- 
rity and glory of both will be utterly 
extinguished.’ 

This is bold, but we confess we 
were quite unprepared for the infor- 
ination which concludes the follow- 
ing: ‘The cry that, as I well re- 
member, was raised fifty years ago, 
at the beginning of the contest with 
North America, about the subordi- 
nation of all the dependencies of 
Great Britain to the parent state,— 
the duty of the znferior to submit to 
be governed by laws provided by 
the a power ; and the neces- 
sity of enforcing that submission 
should it be disputed,—is revived and 
uttered with great vehemence from 
some of our pulpits.’ If this be true, 
the teachers of Mr. Sturch’s true 
creed practice the intolerance which 
he falsely attributes to the Catholic 
clergy. 

Mr. Sturch, the ironmonger of 
Clare Market, is next quite enraged 
with some briefless lawyer, who pub- 
lished, some time ago, a snmaiiiet, 
which nobody ever read, and then 


‘The Grievances of Ireland, their Causes and their Remedies: in a Letter to 


sir Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. by William Sturch, Esq. London: Hunter.’ 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF IRELAND. 837 


proclaims that no one should ap- 
roach the subject but with a ‘ trem- 
bling hand ;’ yet, ‘ having visited that 
interesting country, never from mo- 
tives of pecuniary profit or pleasure, 
but always with far higher views ; 
(which we suspect he took from the 
top of some mountain, for his pam- 
phiet indicates nothing of a closer 
inspection) and having, during the 
last sixteen years, devoted no small 
portion of my time (we are sorry for 
it) tothe study of its welfare, I am 
unable to resist (wnore’s the pity) the 
impulse I feel to commit to paper 
a compendious statement (contained 
in fifty-nine loosely printed octavo 
pages) of the result of my observa- 
tions and inquiries.’ 

He then tells the honourable Baro- 
net that ‘it cannot be necessary to 
fatigue him with a long detail of, Irish 
history,’ which he candidly acknow- 
ledges Sir Francis is ‘ already much 
hetter acquainted with than’ himself. 
Notwithstanding all this, we havea 
brief history of Ireland, not very 
accurately written. Mr. Sturch, 
however, is wroth with the English 
government, for their long system 
of wmisrule; and observes, ‘ Nor 
can it be said that the concessions 
which the British government, dur- 
ing the last reign, under the all-pow- 
erful influence of fear, reluctantly 
consented to make, have produced 
any vat great and striking alteration 
for the better. Throughout both the 
higher and the lower orders of society, 
{ have no hesitation in sa ing, that 
the standard of morals and civiliza- 
tion, is to this day somewhat lower 
on that side of the Channel than it is 
in England.” We know not what an 
lronmonger may define to be morals, 
and it is not necessary to inquire.” 

Next come the fruits of Mr.Sturch’s 
observations, made ‘ during the last 
sixteen years,’ and here they are. 

* All intelligent travellers (Quere, 
who are they?) agree—and so far 
as my observation has extended 
in my several visits to that country, 
[ feel compelled to confirm their 
report—that the lower classes of 
the Irish people, which embrace 
a far larger proportion of the whole 
preeiation than the same classes do 
in England, are so generally sunk in 
hopeless poverty ae ignorance, as to 


entertain no expectation ; and, except 
in cases of extraordinary excitement, 
even very little desire of bettering 
their condition. Their habitations, 
their furniture, their clothing, if they 
have any, their implements of hus- 
bandry, are all miserable in the ex- 
treme. I say this from repeated per- 
sonal inspection during a course of 
years. Few of them, comparatively 
speaking, ever taste animal food, or 
have any idea of the comforts of an 
English farm-house.’ 

uere, if they know the comforts 
of an Irish farm-house—will it not 
do as well? 

We suppose not, for Mr. Sturch 
adds,‘ Their lazy and dissolute habits, 
their low curning, their imperfect 
sense of justice, their disposition to 
riot and outrage, the natural effects 
of their oppressed and degraded con- 
dition, are notorious.’ 

They are not without some good 
qualities, however. ‘ Yet they are,’ 
says Mr. Sturch, ‘ by no .neans wholly 
destitute of good qualities. Their 
feelings, whether friendly or adverse, 
unused to the discipline of reason, are, 
like those of other nations but little 
removed from the savage state—in- 
conceivably strong. Their affection 
towards their children, their grief for 
the loss of relatives, their gratitude 
for favours received, their hospitality, 
even to the dividing of the last pota- 
toe, or affording shelter ‘‘to the 
houselesg child of want,’’ I have my- 
self witnessed with admiration.’ 

Mr. Sturch will excuse us, if we 
doubt that he knows all this from 
porcones knowledge. He read it in 

‘akefield, and that will do as well. 

Mr. Sturch’s disapprobation is not 
confined to the lower orders, ‘Of 
the higher classes,’ says he, ‘ from 
the great landed nobility and gentry 
down to that numerous body who, 
with or without property, take delight 
in seeing the word Esquire (to which 
we should think they are as well 
entitled as a London ironmonger) 
added to their names, the leading 
character, generally speaking, is a 
supreme love of pleasure and amuse- 
ment, of ease and luxury, of pom 
and show; without feeling muc 
anxiety about meliorating the condi- 
tion of those whose labour they con- 
trive to command, and whom they 
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seldom view in any other light than 
as instruments designed for their use 
and benetit, as much as their dogs 
and horses.’ And he adds, ‘From 
this reproach the Episcopal Clergy 
are not entirely exempt. There can- 
not be a doubt that the majority of 
them regard the Church merely as 
the means of giving them the rank 
and influence of Irish gentlemen, and 
of enabling them to support that 
rank by competent, and, in many 
cases, very ample incomes.’ 

The sum of all this is, that the 
people are ‘poor and ignorant.’— 
‘What then,’ asks Mr. Sturch, ‘ are 
the immediate causes of all this 
misery ? and what the remedies from 
which we may hope for its removal ?? 
A very serious question, which, says 
he, ‘] shall endeavour to answer.’ 
Before doing so, however, he address- 
es Sir Francis thus: ‘Tired of my 
rrosing, you will probably say, that 

have notduly considered quid ferre 
recusent, quid valeant humeri;? and 
then judiciously adds, ‘ you may be 
right.’ His heart, however, is in the 
cause; and, lo! he becomes at once 
heroical and classical. ‘I must per- 
severe,’ says he, ‘in the attempt; 
and if 1 fail, let it be said of me as it 
was once said of a more daring adven- 
turer, 

‘ Magnis tamen excidit ausis.’ 

And having buckled on his armour, 
he proceeds to develop the causes and 
provide the remedies for the ‘ Griev- 
ances of Ireland.’ We were surprised 
to find that he considers what, in his 
opinion, is the greatest of all Irish 
grievances, admits of no legislative 
remedy. The ‘prevalent custom of 
letting lands,’ he holds to be ‘the 
most powerful and universally ope- 
rating cause of the wretched state 
of a great part of the population 
of Ireland; and that ‘this custom 
has been greatly extended by the 
strange interpretation put in modern 
terms on an Trish Act of Parlia- 
ment, Which limits the right of vot- 
ing for knights of the Shire to forty- 
shilling freeholders.’ He then assumes 
the office of the lawyer, and tells us 
what is and is not law. The qualifi- 
cation, however, he would not alter, 
though he thinks some ‘ effectual bar’ 
is necessary against ‘fraud and per- 
jury.” The worthy author, however, 









has omitted to inform us in what 
way ‘fraud and perjury’ in Ireland 
differs from ‘fraud and perjury’ in 
Westminster. 

Passing over the ‘ first’ grievance, 
about which Mr. Sturch evidently 
knows nothing, we come to what he 
had occular demonstration of. ‘I 
have seen,’ says he (what no other 
person ever saw), ‘a farmer in Ireland 
without shoes or stockings, and with 
tears in his eyes, presenting a humble 

etition to his landlord for the gift or 
load of three or four pounds, to enable 
him to buy seed, without which it 
was impossible that he should be able 
to raise produce to pay his rent, or 
provide food for his children. I have 
seen another sitting in his miserable 
cabin, without fire, in cold weather, 
because he had no turf. And why 
had he no turf? Because his old 
horse that used to draw it home was 
dead, and he had no money to buy 
another.’ How regular the question 
and answer! 

During his first visit, Mr. Sturch, 
the ironmonger, accompanied by two 
English gentlemen and one Irish gen- 
tleman, went to explore a certain dis- 
trict, which he has forgotten to name ; 
and having ‘ alighted from our car- 
riage, he walked over an extensive 
townland, containing nearly six hun- 
dred acres.’ Subletting, however, 
was not practised here, neither was 
there a superabundant population, 
for no * human being’ was to be seen 
for some time. ‘ At length we found 
(wonderful discovery!) two cabins, 
the only ones on the townland, two 
others having some time before fallen 
down through the poverty and lazi- 
ness (the scoundrels !) of the occu- 
piers.” In these two cabins, the only 
ones on ‘ six hundred acres,’ Mr. 
Sturch found eight people in ‘ com- 
plete human wretchedness ;’ and he 
might have seen much more, had not 
the smoke drove him from the inte- 
rior. His Irish friend assured him 
it was all owing to the Catholic reli- 
gion—and that he had not seen the 
worst part of Ireland. Here the cat 
peeps out of the bag; for Mr. Sturch 
inadvertently admits that he knows 
nothing respecting any of the coun- 
ties in the Southern ané Western dis- 
tricts, Indeed, Wwe suspect, begging 
his pardon, of course, for doubting 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF IRELAND. a] 


his word, that he has never been in 
Ireland at all. His scanty informa- 
tion is drawn from Wakefield, and so 
far he might be bearable ; but he has, 
in several places, obtruded his own 
crude opinions, and stated things not 
to be found in Wakefield. Respect- 
ing the distress in 1822, he says, 
« Never was an extensive hoax prac- 
tise on the credulity of a generous 
people (the English), with more com- 

lete success;’ though five minutes 
before he tells us the Irish peasantry 
are frequently subject to ‘ real want 
of food.’ 

The second ‘ Grievance of Ireland,’ 
Mr. Sturch intimates to be the igno- 
rance of the people. He would have 
them all instructed in ‘ the necessary 
arts of reading, writing, and the first 
rules of arithmetic, in the simple 
principles of moral obligation, and in 
decent and regular demeanour, (he 
would employ posture masters, we 
suppose,) | would add, as a matter of 
no trifling moment, in the English 
language.’ He is quite displeased 
that no ‘ effectual means’ have ever 
been taken to make all the people of 
this empire speak English. ‘ Neither 
its great importance,’ says he, ‘ nor 
its perfect practicability, can possibly 
be doubted for a moment.’ This in- 
formation is new to us, who have long 
doubted on the subject; for we uni- 
formly see that the people of a country 
must be eradicated before their lan- 
guage is destroyed. William the 

onqueror laboured by laws and 

venalties to introduce the French 
into England; but he had the same 
success which has attended all simi- 
lar endeavours in many other nations. 
The language of a people endures 
nearly as long as their customs. It 
never can be wholly eradicated until it 
becomes unfashionable, and scarcely 
even then. Mr. Sturch, however, 
thinks differently, and says that ‘ the 
only tolerably good schools that I 
know of, are some that have been 
established by certain public bodies, 
on what is called the British or Lan- 
casterian system, of which I hope 
there will soon be a considerable 
number; and such as are patronized 
by certain benevolent associations, 
such as the Kildare Street, and the 
London Hibernian Societies, which 
are already numerous, and do great 
February, 1826 


credit to thelrhumane aad zealous 
supporters.’ 

he bible, however, he would not 
make a school book of. We refer 
him to Mr. Butterworth for better 
information. | 

The third ‘ Grievance of Ireland,’ 
is the non-emancipation of the Ca- 
tholics. ‘ That any people,’ says he, 
‘so unjustly and ignominiously treat- 
ed should be perfectly contented, is 
impossible. That the whole of 80 
large a body should, under these cir- 
cumstances, continue to be uniformly 
peaceable and loyal, is not to be ex- 
ected. Dangerous insurrections 

ave accordingly arisen, and it is 
greatly to be feared, that if justice 
shall continue to be pertinaciously 
denied, rebellions of a more alarming 
character will succeed, accompanied 
with all those horrors at which [have 
slightly hinted in the beginning of 
this letter.’ 

His advocacy of the Catholic claims, 
however, does not arise from his ad- 
miration of Catholicity ; for, says he, 
with sound logic, that religion cannot 
be good whose first principle is bad. 
‘And the religion of Rome, which 
lays it down as a first principle, that 
all men must be in communion with 
its bishop, and must believe all its 
doctrines, without presuming to in- 
quire whether they are true or false, 
on pain of eternal damnation to all 
who shall dissent, cannot be good, 
because it directly tends to reduce 
the human mind to the most abject, 
disgraceful, and pernicious thraldom. 
It is, therefore, ‘‘ of the highest im- 
portance, that all the real friends of 
mankind should unite in resisting 
and opposing it ; not by force, but by 
REASON; not by penal statutes, but 
by every generous and Christian en- 
deavour, to assist the diffusion of 
light, and to facilitate the progress 
Of MORAL AND RELIGIOUS KNOW- 
LEDGE.”’ Therefore, ‘ / would never 
give my consent, to pervert the na- 


r 


tional treasure, to the maintenance of 


a large class of officers, whose first 
business it is to teach the people the 
duty of abandoning the use of their 
reasoning faculties, and submitting 
their souls, and bodies, and property, 
to the absolute dominion of the priest.’ 
No doubt Mr. Sturch is better versed 
in * hardware’ than theology; but 
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we wonder, in his many visits to Ire- 
land ‘ during the last sixteen years,’ 
that he did not meet some one to set 
him right respecting Catholic princi- 
ples. As it is, we fear the man, 
though he be only an ironmonger, 
who could talk about people submit- 
ting their ‘ souls, bodies and property 
to the absolute dominion of the 
priest,’ Is too ignorant or too preju- 
diced to be enlightened, particularly 
as he has taken Sir Francis severely 
to account for having said in his 
place in parliament, that ‘ all reli- 
vious are good.’ 

‘The last ‘ Grievance’ is the esta- 
blished church, which our sapient 
author would thus dispose of. ‘ That 
all the church lands in Ireland should 
be vested in commissioners duly ap- 
pointed, and accountable to parlia- 
ment, whose business it should be to 
let them to the best advantage, to 
receive the rents and profits, and 
after deducting all necessary charges 
whatever, to divide the balance, ac- 
cording toa prescribed scale, amongst 
the dignitaries, and the other resident 
and officiating ministers of the esta- 
blished church; and that the tithes 
now paid to the clergy, together with 
church cesses for repairs, &c. and 
also, what is commonly, but impro- 
periv, called the Regium Donum, to 
dissenting ministers, should be alto- 
gether abolished.’ 

And he concludes with the only 
piece of common sense to be found in 
his ae ge ‘ I have thus very 
brief y, but | hope not obscurely, 
stated my views of the grievances of 
the sister island—their causes, and 
their remedies. I have classed them 
under four distinet heads, and have 
considered each in its order. The 
two last plainly appear to demand the 
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immediate and serious attention of a 
liberal and enlightened legislature, 
from whose labours the most benefi- 
cial effects might be expected. But 
the two first, which are by far the 
inost important, are, as I conceive, 
not only improper subjects for the 
direct interference of the state, but 
are even beyond the power of any 
government to manage, and must de- 
pend almost wholly on the good sense 
and public spirit of the great landed 
proprietors and gentry of the country.’ 

The letter is dated * Regent's Park,’ 
but as Mr. Sturch has not mentioned 
the number of his house, and as we 
cannot find it in the ‘ Court Guide,’ 
he will excuse us if we do not eall 
upon him with this our serious advice, 
‘Let Irish affairs alone, for, as the 
proverb says, Ne sutor ultra crepidam, 
Let not the cobbler go beyond his 
last.’ 

Perhaps a subject so serious as the 
‘Grievances of Ireland’ should not 
be treated with the least appearance 
of levity; most assuredly we are not 
disposed to approach it, under any 
feelings but those of regret and in- 
dignation. When we encounter, 
however, a man who, like Mr. Sturch, 
makes himself ridiculous, and whose 
advocacy is caleulated to injure and 
not to serve, we may hope to be ex- 
cused if we laugh when we cannot 
approve. In the approaching session 
of parliament, questions connected 
with the state of lreland will once 
more occupy a prominent place, and 
as the moment of discussion is the 
best of all times for engaging atten- 
tion; we have deferred giving our own 
Opinion on the ‘ Grievances of Ire- 
land’ until our next number, when 
we hope to exhibit the subject in a 
new light. 
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THE VISION OF LAS CASAS.* 


However deficient some men mav 
consider the wentler sex in whatever 
appertains to abstract science and 
masculine knowledge, the fair have 
too often and = too successfully as- 
serted their claim to the higher walks 
of imagination and poetry, for even 
the most ungallant of the soi-disant 
superior animal to deny their abili- 


* *‘ The Vision ot Las Casas, and other Poems. 


bayler and Hessey.’ 


ties. In our day, poesy numbers 
among its most successful votaries 
many a ‘ fair ladie ;’ and the list must 
be now further extended, for the ad- 
mission Of the name of Miss Emily 
Taylor, the young lady whose volume 
is now before us. It contains ‘The 
Vision of Las Casas,’ and some mi- 
nor pieces; and we think it eannot 


By Emily Taylor. London : 
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THE VISION OF LAS CASAS. 9 | 


he perused without awakening the 
best and purest feelings of our na- 
ture. There 1s a sweet spirit of 
poetry about them, and at the same 
time a devotional earnestness, which 
accords well with the subject chosen. 
The life and conduct of Las Casas 
reflect honour on the priestly cha- 
racter, and prove that the Christian 
religion ennobles human nature, and 
counteracts all the bad passions of 
the heart. 

Miss Taylor, we think, has there- 


fore judiciously selected this friend 
of the human race for the hero of 
her poem; and, though she does not 
abound, like Miss Landon, in daz- 
zing 1 imagery ; or, like Mrs. Hemans, 
in sounding epithets, there are about 
her poetry some natural touches, 
which find their way at once to tke 
heart. Some of the minor poems 
are preity; but, to our liking, * Las 
Casas’ is the best. The following 
opening of the poem is very beauti- 


ful :— 


‘The midnight bell had tolled — friendless, weak, 
Upon his dying couch Las Casas lay ; 
No friendly voice that awful pause to break—- 
His steadfast eye was tow’rd that eastern way, 
Through which all joyously the God of Day 
Goes forth to light the evil and the good ; -—~ 
Not that to him the dawning morrow’s ray 
Could bring the joys of mor ‘tals—for he stood 
Trembling | upon the brink of the 0’erwhelming flood. 


‘ Fourscore and ten revolving years to him 
Had brought their joys, eriefs, sins, and sorrowings : 
The eloquent eye, time-touched, had now grown dim ; 
Yet that kind drowsiness of mind, which brings 
Rest to the aged, and all mortal things 
Shrouds in the veil of placid apathy, 
Came not to him:—but touch the silent strings, 
And thou hadst started at the quick reply 
Of the frail, shaken harp’s responsive harmony. 


‘Even now, undying, in his soul there dwelt 
All the indignant soul of former years ; 
More few, perchance, his words—whate’er he felt, 
Suppressed in sighs, or uttered but in tears, 
Nor the high head erect and firm he rears : 
But this was Nature’s work ;—the mighty mind, 
Untouched by Time, in all its strength appears ; 
And still the more, with every thought entwined, 
Love triumphs in his breast—Lov e, “ardent, unconfined. 


‘Thou, who hast felt thyself what good men feel 
Turning the page of life’s eve ntful day, 
In those truth- telling moments which reveal 
The long, long sum of blessings past away, 
That hour of trial thou canst well pourtray— 
His crown of glory cast upon the ground, 
When, bathed in tears, tle good Las Casas lay ; 
And clouds and darkness seemed to gather round, 
And thick impervious mists the mental sight to bound. 


‘Exhausted with unutterable thought, 
Back on his couch the dying sufferer fell, 
But found not there pee gm Wt rest he sought ; — 


Lnwonted forms—soun 


s, sights we may not tell, 


Flitted before him, and he felt the spell 

Was laid upon him. From that hour, no more 
He sought the mighty vision to repel ; 

Passive, like infant in the giant’s power, 


Amazed and mute he saw the wonders of that hour. 
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THE VISION OF LAS CASAS. 


a4 ‘His eyes were opened on a world of light, 
ig! The stars of heaven beneath his feet were shedding 


| Their pale faint beams across the gloom of night; 
i But he, above them all, was firmly treading. 
His heart had lost its fears;—no longer dreading 
i The deep dark vale—emerged at once, his eye 
Fell on a glorious prospect, widely spreading, 
a And thousand spirits welcomed him on high ; 


' All dangers seemed o’erpast—all doubts, all fears, gone by. 


‘That moment’s ecstacy we must not paint :— 

Death must give place to life, this earth to heaven, 
Time to eternity—ere to the faint 

And failing heart such glorious task be given; 

The soul, long tempest-tossed, no longer driven 

A weary wanderer rom the peaceful shore,— 

Each doubt resolved —each devious step forgiven— 
And they, the comrades of our toil before, 


di Mingling their souls with ours in joys for evermore ! 


‘Not yet, not yet-—Las Casas hath not yet 
His firm foot planted in that blest abode. 

It was a vision still~—he may forget, 

: And for a moment feel his lightened load,— 
More anxious thoughts must now his bosom goad ; 
This heaven, these joys so holy, are they THIS? 
Have his feet trod the straight and narrow road? 
Or must he leave a paradise like this, 

To mourn untasted joys, and unpartaken bliss? 

‘An angel stood before him: his bright eye, 

‘| Awfully pure, Las Casas met, and shook 

rs Through all his frame with inward agony ; 

Such piercing glance his spirit could not brook. 


Fe et. 
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7 Yet in that angel’s calm, expressive look, 


Mercy and peace and gentleness were blended ; 

The tear of pity scarce his eye forsook; 

But, froin a heaven of holiness descended, 

Judgment was on his brow, and Truth his steps attended. 


‘And “Child of Earth!” he said, “ whose deeds of love, 


; By Heaven approved, have found a record here— 





Whose fervent prayers have reached the throne above, 
Before thy sight shall future things appear ; 

For this | come—Thou, meekly silent, hear, 

And humbly view the wonders I shall show; 

Though oft thy sad and penitential tear, 

Mourning the miseries thou hast wrought, shall flow 
Warm as thy heart’s desire to soften human woe. 


‘« Yet hear in patience ; gloriously at length 

The wrath of man shall speak the praise of God ; 

He shall go forth in his resistless strength, 

And powers of earth and heaven obey his nod: 

Then shalt thou own the chastenings of the rod 
Their own pure purpose amply have fulfilled ; 

And, when thy limbs repose beneath the sod, 

Though other hands than thine the fabric build, 

fe shall not be forgot whose heart its beauty willed.” 
‘The judgment-book is opened—every grace 

And gift of God to erring man stood there,— 
The large free offers to a guilty race, 
The frequent culls to penitence and prayer : 
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And ‘ These to thee were given, and to thy share 
Long health, long years, beyond the common lot; 


Where strayed thy steps beyond his guardian care? 
When wast thou left forsaken or forgot?” 
Drooping, Las Casas heard—and wept, but answered not.’ 
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EVENINGS AT WYLIE’S. 


[The following piece of humour has been left in our ‘ letter box,’ and as we consider 
it a mere jeu d’esprit we give it insertion. } 


PresENT—Sirn Harcourt Lees, J. Emerald Isle.’ 


T. Burke, H. B. Covey, CoLo- 
NEL BLACKER, Davin M‘CLEary, 
JoHN Hexiton, AND Mr. BaTtt.Le- 
AXE NORTON. 

M*‘Cleary—Master Codey, will you 
explain to me how it is that all those 
houses which we patternize somehow 
or other never comes to no good? 
M‘Cullagh swears we ruined him ; 
Mrs. Flanagan all as one as bid us 
decamp; and now here’s this poor 
divil Wylie, d’ye see, he’s growling 
about bad times too. 

Codey—Mr. M‘Cleary, when you 
say we, I don’t understand you. 
You and your tailoring associates 
mnay have ruined these houses, but— 

M*‘Cleary—Come, come, no more, 
Master Codey; haven’t I as good a 
right to say we as you, or any other 
half-baked Protestant like you—ay, 
only half-baked? You say we over 
and over in that stupid ‘ Warder’ of 
yours. 

Codey—As an editor 

M‘Cleary—Oh ! God bless us, only 
see the editor! A purty fist you 
make of it, Mr. Editor. 

Burke—Fie, fie, gentlemen, be 
calm. Tell me, Mr. Codey, what is 
doing about our periodical? 

Codey—The ‘ Williamite ?’ 

Burke—Yes; I thought it should 
have been before the world in Ja- 
nuary, 26? 

Codey—I thought so too, but it is 
hard to get all things ready. I have 
a few peppery articles prepared: se- 
veral voluntary contributions, too, 
have been sent in—some of them, 
however, of a very drowsy descrip- 
tion. Mr. Dixon Hardy, among the 
rest, has sent us a most elaborate 
review, 

Burke—Of what? 

_Codey—Of his own precious com- 
pilation, called ‘A Wreath from the 





ll blow him up, 
however. 

Burke—Nay, rather bear with him. 
You know that you were the reviewer 
of your own ‘ Angling Excursions.’ 

Enter Tiaue Gregory and 
O' KAVANAGH. 

M‘Cleary—By the Powers, here 
comes Parson Suds, the ambassador 
of all the barbers! But who has he 
with him ? 

Tighe Gregory—Gentlemen, allow 
me to introduce to you Mr. O’ Kava- 
nagh, the intimate friend of the re- 
nowned Captain Rock. 

Omnes—Rock! Rock! Rock! 

Sir Harcourt—Mr. O’Kavanagh, 
you are welcome ; we respect the cap- 
tain; ‘ the captain is a bold man.’ 
Be seated, sir. 

(O’ Kavanagh bows, and sits down.) 

Tighe Gregory—Mr. O’ Kavanagh, 
gentlemen, showed me great atten- 
tion while I remained in London; 
so, meeting him here, I thought that 
one good turn deserved another. 

Colonel Blacker—Right ; but, doe- 
tor, the captain appears to have been 
still more attentive to you. 

Gregory—How? 

Blacker—Why, he has Cruik- 
shanked you; that is, caricatured 
you, in the very act of presenting 
the barber’s address. But tell me, 
Codey, where is Leahy’s account of 
this scene? 

Codey—I had it written out most 
circumstantially ; but, thinking it 
rather tedious, I have ventured to 
give the substance of it in a ram- 
bling kind of metre. 

M‘Cleary—Metre! What’s that? 

Norton—Measure, Davy; but not 
the sort of measure you tailors give. 
Come, Codey, let us have the pre- 
sentation scene. 

Codey—Nay, the doctor will be 
angry. 
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94 EVENINGS AT WYLIE’S. 


Gregory—Qh! not I, Mr. Codey. 
I love a joke ; but that fellow, Leahy, 
had no right to sneer at me. 

Onnes—Read ! Read! 

Codey—Well, geutlemen, if I must 
read, I will (he pul/s out a paper) ; 
but remember, if the doctor be angry, 


Codey—Mr. Leahy, gentlemen, has 
stated that the doctor, on coming 
into the ‘presence,’ buttoned up his 
coat even tghter than ever, and 
rubbed the tip of his irritable nose 
until it became so red that it would 
‘the multitudinous sea incarnardine y’ 
his best bow followed, and then he 


Sir 


M'‘Clea ry—What! 1 did he run down 
my work in this way, even before the 


the fault is not mine. 

Harcourt—Doctor, we 
settle it all to-morrow, 
of Sneyds 1811. 


can 
over a bottle 
Mr. Codey, go on. 


sonage. My version, 
tolerably faithful. 


GREGORY’S ORATION. 


Mighty prince! mighty prince! 
‘Though the gout makes thee wince, 
Oh! try and be calm for awhile ; 
Be calm, I implore thee, 
Parson Suds is before thee, 
Red hot from the Eme rald Isle, 
Mighty prince, 
Red hot from the Emer ald Isle. 


He is sent from a race 
That have dealt with the face, 
Still lathering old mugs o’er and o’er; 
From the knights of the pole, 
That, in lane and in hole, 
Have pledged thee in bumpers galore, 
Mighty prince, 
Have pledged thee in bumpers galore. 


In this their address, 

Your highness they bless— 
But, damn it, this pocket’s 

[ can’t get it out, 

But I know, past a doubt, 
That its written and worded quite right, 

Mighty prince, 

That its written and worded quite right. 


too tight; 


Ay! here ‘tis, at last, 
But the end has stue k fast, 
And there lies the pith and the Marrow— 
Oh! curse your vagary, 
Old Davy M‘Cleary, 
You’ve made these vile breeches too harrow, 
Old Davy, 
You’ve made these vile breeches too narrow. 


Go on, Mr. Codey, 


duke? I’dhave vou to know, doctor— 


Codey— From the piece that’s got free, 


Your highness can see 
The temper and tone of the rest; 
Though, blast it, | know 
That the part stack below 
Was the part that the shavers liked best, 
Sweet prince, 
"Twas the part that the shavers liked best. 





proceeded to be speech the great pe.- 
ventlemen, is 


Norton—Davy, Davy, be calm! 
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The words rolled so big 
That each son of the wig, 






Of himself and his calling grew proud ; 
When I read it out first 


I was ready to burst, 


For the asses all chuckled aloud, 
Sweet prince, 
The asses all chuckled aloud. 


Parson Suds has been senf, 
With a double intent, 
To hand thee this loval address ; 


There are chaplaincies here 


(/n an under tone.) 


Worth some hundreds a year, 
As your humble expectant can guess, 


Sweet prince, 


As your humble expectant can guess. 


I can rant, | can write, 
I can preach, I can fight, 
Politician, scribe, parson, and soldier —— 


Mr. Leahy statez, that at this mo- 
ment the duke, evidently over 
powered, arose from his seat; and, 
retiring with Sir Herbert Taylor, 
fairly rumped the addresser; leaving 
the ‘ambassador of all the barbers’ 
actually in the suds. 

Gregory—’Tis a lie, and Leahy 
must acknowledge it: ’tis false as 
hell itself. The Duke did not hear 
me quite out; but he nodded, and 
smiled as he went off. 

Norton—Laughed, rather, my dear 
doctor. 

Gregory—Well, then, have it so, 
Mr. Attorney Battleaxe. 

Sir Harcourt—Mr. O’Kavanagh, 
you perceive that we Ascendancy 
men have our little squabbles as well 
as the Papists. What think you, sir, 
of my old friend, Dan, and his late 
proceedings? 

O’ Kavanagh—\v hy, I partly agree 
with my friend, Captain Rock, that 
Dan has shown a want of judgment, 
and particularly a want of temper, 
in the whole of the business: he 
seems, after all his talk, to be more 
attached to his own whims than he 
is to his country. He may, in some 
cases, be useful to the Catholics; 
but he is too vain, too fickle, and 


too irritable to be trusted as a 
leader. 

//elton—Very fair, sir; but it ap- 
years to me that some of his Catho- 
lic friends are more hostile to him 
now than even the Orangemen. The 
‘Morning Post’ is much more bitter 
than the £ miscreant ‘‘ Mail;’’’ and, 
what’s more, it seems to thrive by it. 
All this, however, is nothing to a 
ballad which I bought last night upon 
the Merchant’s Quay—the singer of 
it was standing near the door of a 
certain Irish Catholic merchant ; and 
I have good reason for saying that this 
verymerchantis the author ofthe song. 

Gregory—What merchant? Is it 
old Nick? 

Helton—The same, I assure you ; 
Nicholas Mahon. 

Codey—Why, Nick Mahon, my 
dear fellow, could turn a good bill 
into cash ; but as to turning a rhyine 
ora stanza, he could as easily snuff 
the moon. 

Norton—Ay, you think he under- 
stands the jingle of a sovereign, but 
not the jingle of a couplet. 

Helton—Gentlemen, you may talk, 
but I still say Nick Mahon wrote the 
song. Here is the composition it- 
self: it is called 


SWAGGERING DAN, 
A ir—‘ Death of the Ream.’ 


Musha! boys, who is he 
Who says all must be free, 
Yet can coolly agree 


‘To the vote-stripping plan? 

















EVENINGS AT WYLIE’S. 


Who is it that tries 

To throw dust in our eyes 

When silk gowns are the prize? — 
It is swaggering Dan. 


Who was it that cried 
Throw all veto’s aside, 
Keep your clergy untied, 
Have them pine, if you can? 
And who have we now, 
With a cringe and a bow, 
That can all things allow ?— 
It is swaggering Dan. 


Who stands forth to prate, 

To assert and dictate, 

And distort and misstate 
What is plain to each man? 

Who cries, with a frown, 

We'll have growlers put down 

In the country and town ?— 
It is swaggering Dan. 


Who bleats long and loud 
For the dirty-faced crowd, 

Of their praise still so proud 
That he gulps all he can? 
Who calls out ‘ three cheers!’ 

Just to tickle their ears, 
As through them he steers ?— 
It is swaggering Dan. 


Who talks, o’er and o’er, 

Of the trials he bore, 

And the thousands and more 
That he scattered, like bran? 

Who has blarney to throw 

On a friend or a foe, 

As the times seem to go ?— 
It is swaggering Dan. 


Sir Harcourt—By the whip of St. 
Hubert that is bitter enough: but, 
Helton, are you sure that Nick 
Mahon is the author? 

Felton—Quite certain of it. Luke 
Plunkett saw the MS. in his friend’s 
hand-writing: he told me this in 
confidence. 

O’ Kavanagh—O' Connell, however, 
does not deserve all this, although 
much to blame: he has been too 
long a first-rate, and must now sub- 
mit tobe cut down; but he ought to 
be handled tenderly. But probably, 


gentlemen, you have some lodge or 
club business to arrange? I am 
afraid I trespass on you: I shall, 
then, wish you all a pleasant even- 
ing.—(Exit O’ Kavanagh.) 

Omnes—Farewell, Mr. O’Kava- 
nagh. 

Codey--I am glad the fellow has 
gone, but he will publish all he wit- 
nessed. Come, let us see about the 
subscriptions, and the materials for 
the * Williamite.’ 

(The gentlemen adjourn to another 
room, and the scene closes ) 
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